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Education in Guatemala 


By 

JUAN ESPENDEZ-NAVARRO 
and 

HENRY LESTER SMITH 


GENERAL BACKGROUND OF THE COUNTRY 
Geography 


GUATEMALA is the second largest country of Central America with 
an area of 45,452 square miles, comprising about one fifth (the size) 
of the entire territory extending from Colombia in South America to 
Mexico. It is about 4,000 square miles smaller than the state of New 
York and its estimated population, as of December 31, 1939, was 
3,082,997,! or nearly 68 persons for each square mile. This country is 
located in the most northern portion of Central America, between lati- 
tude 13°42’ to 17°49’ north and longitude 88°10’ to 92°30’ west. It is 
bounded on the north and west by Mexico; on the east by British 
Honduras, the Caribbean Sea, and Honduras; on the southeast by El 
Salvador; and on the south by the Pacific Ocean, with a coastline of 
242 kilometers as against a coastline of 166 kilometers on the Car- 
ibbean Sea. 

Generally speaking, Guatemala is mountainous. It has an inland 
plateau cut by ridges of different depths, which forms part of the 
Andean Cordillera extending southeast-northwest, with a narrow coastal 
plain on the Pacific coast and a much wider one on the Atlantic side. 
Voleanoes of various altitudes, some more than 11,000 feet above sea- 
level, are found in the country and have played an important part in 
the history and economic development of the nation. 

Guatemala has an abundance of rivers, 37 in all. Some of these 
rivers, such as the Motagua and Polochie, are large enough to be used 
for steamship navigation, while others are navigable only by small 
boats. Likewise, there are numerous lakes very useful for inland 
communication and noted for their scenery and folklore. Lake Atitlan 
is one of the most picturesque and beautiful, while Lake Petén is the 
largest of them all. In the center of the latter is found a small island 
on which is located Flores, the capital of the Department of Petén. 

Climatic conditions vary with the altitude of the land. Toward 
the coast and in regions up to 2,000 feet, generally known as tierra 
caliente (hot land), the climate is very warm and insalubrious because 
of the intense humidity. On the highlands between 2,000 and 5,000 
feet in altitude the average temperature is about 68 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This makes the climate springlike and very agree- 
able. Above 5,000 feet the temperature is usually less than 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. On the highest mountain peaks there is con- 








1 Memoria de la Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito Piblico. 
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stant snow which contrasts with the warm coast and lowlands. The 
most important urban centers are found in the temperate and cool 
areas. Guatemala City, the capital, has an average temperature of 
about 65 degrees Fahrenheit and its climate is one of the most uniform 
and most enjoyable found anywhere. 

Guatemala has a rainy and a dry season. The rainy season begins 
in May and lasts through October, and sometimes, though not fre- 
quently, through November and December. The dry season ordinarily 
begins in November and extends until May. December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and part of March are the driest months. 


History 


Though various attempts were made to explore the territory north 
of the Isthmus of Darien after Columbus set foot on it in 1502, Pedro 
Alvarado, one of the lieutenants of Hernan Cortez, won the glory of 
conquering the land for Spain. In a swift and short campaign lasting 
hardly four months, Alvarado, coming from the north, reached the 
valley of Panchoy and there at Almolonga, on July 25, 1524, established 
the site of the new government. Later the capital was removed to 
Antigua where it remained until 1773 when, because of a violent earth- 
quake, it was temporarily moved to La Ermita and later (1776) to 
its present location.? 

After the Conquest and in accordance with the Spanish system of 
government for the colonies, Guatemala, together with what are now 
the Central American countries, became a captaincy-general in charge 
of a governor and within the jurisdiction of the viceroy of Mexico. On 
September 15, 1821, the five provinces declared their independence from 
Spain to join Iturbide’s Mexican empire. But this latter union lasted 
only a few months and on January 5, 1822, each of the provinces be- 
came an independent state. The strong desire to remain united resulted 
in the forming of a confederation from which Guatemala finally seceded 
on April 17, 1839. Strong centralized governments, some of them 
dictatorial with little respect for the voice of the peopie and others more 
liberal, have had control of the country up to the present time. Two 
parties, the liberal and the conservative, have been in constant struggle 
to gain control of the government. 

It has been under the administration of the liberal governments 
that education for the masses has had a better opportunity to develop. 
Under Justo Rufino Barrios, who was elected to the presidency by 
the Liberals in 1886, many important reforms in education took place, 
one of them being the establishment of a system of schools from the 
kindergarten up to the professional schools. Garcia Granados had 
previously laid the foundation of such a system by opening hundreds 
of schools throughout the country. 

When the Spaniards took possession of the land they found it in- 
habited by the Maya-Quiché people, descendants of the highly advanced 
Mayans, who had temples and palaces and lived a well-defined civil 
and religious life. For reasons yet unexplained by modern investigators, 
these early Mayans twice moved their empire site. They lived in 





2 Pérez Valenzuela, Pedro. La Nueva Guatemala de la Asuncién. p. 7. 
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enormous stone cities, had their own literature, and measured time by 
a calendar of their own invention. Descendants of these peoples, 
found by the Spaniards, showed an inferior state of culture, but still 
they had their own cities well regimented, made use of artistically 
carved gold or silver objects, and showed a refined attitude in their 
dances and in their feathered and embroidered clothes. 


Government 


For the purposes of civil government the country is divided into 22 
departamentos and these into municipal districts, or municipalidades, 
following the Spanish system. Each departamento has a capital which 
is the official residence of the governor or jefe politico. The municipal 
district is composed of an urban center and a surrounding rural area 
which may contain caserios or villages. The jefe politico is appointed 
by and held responsible to the President of the Republic and has entire 
control of the departamento. He is represented ‘in the municipal dis- 
tricts by the alcaldes (sometimes two or three for a district), and 
these are assisted by a board of aldermen who meet with them regu- 
larly to take administrative measures of local nature. The alcaldes 
appoint representatives to the hamlets or villages in their district 
jurisdiction. All these officials have specific functions to perform in 
connection with the government of their respective units, but among 
them the jefe politico is the outstanding official in the amount of work 
he does, the many and varied responsibilities and duties he has, and 
the ties he maintains with the central government. 

The President of Guatemala is elected for six years by popular 
vote. He is assisted by the secretaries of Foreign Relations, of the 
Treasury and Public Credit, of War, of Government and Justice, of 
Promotion, of Agriculture, and of Education, who form his cabinet. 
In addition, the President receives advice from a board of councilors 
composed of seven members, three appointed by the National Assembly 
and four himself. In case of the President’s death or incapacity to 
govern, one of the adelantados (three in number appointed annually 
by the Assembly) takes his place until a constitutional president is 
elected. 

The National Assembly is a unicameral house composed of deputies 
(one for every 30,000 inhabitants) who are elected for four years. The 
judicial branch consists of a Supreme Court of five members, six 
courts of appeal, and 28 courts of first instance. Alcaldes or mayors 
act as justices of the peace. The National Assembly appoints the 
higher judges and the President those of the courts of first instance. 

The present President came into office in 1931 for a period of 
six years, at the end of which he was re-elected for a second term to 
last until 1943. 


The People 


Fundamentally the people of Guatemala comprise three classes: 
first, the comparatively small number of Spaniards who settled in the 
country at the time of the Conquest; second, an indigenous element 
which forms the great majority, and which has survived the centuries 
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despite maladies, low stages of subsistence, and hard pressing social 
factors; and third, the immigratory population which, notwithstanding 
the sincere efforts of government administrations and the hospitality 
of the country, has been meagre. These three elements have pro- 
duced, in the main, a racial composition which at present is classified 
as pure Indian stock (about 55 per cent), and ladinos or a mixture of 
Indians and whites. A more detailed classification reveals the presence 
of smaller groups of other races, especially in the ccastal areas where 
immigrants from Jamaica, Martinique, and Barbados have been brought 
to work on the banana plantations. 

Estimates in the past as to the racial make-up of the population 
vary considerably. The official government census of 1921 divided the 
population of 2,004,295 into 35.20 per cent ladinos and 64.80 per cent 
Indians.* An urban census of Guatemala City, the capital, in 1938 
gave the number of inhabitants of that important center as 166,455, of 
whom 93.91 per cent were ladinos, and 6.47 per cent Indians, 0.19 per 
cent Asiatics, and 0.13 per cent Negroes. This indicates a slight in- 
crease in the ladino population and a decrease in the other racial 
groups between 1921 and 1938.4 

The population for the entire country has increased from 1921 to 
1939 at the average rate of 56,774 inhabitants per year. The greater 
concentrations have been in the departments of Quezaltenango, Guate- 
mala, Sacatepéquez, Totonicapan, and the higher areas of the country. 
The most densely populated centers are Guatemala City (166,455), 
Quezaltenango (more than 30,000), Coban (26,774), and Zacapa 
(18,094). Figures of the 1930 census indicate that 73.36 per cent of the 
country’s population is rural and that the urban population of 26.64 
per cent is distributed in 29 cities and towns and 298 communities. 

Guatemalans are hospitable people. They love sports and amuse- 
ments. The educated class is noted for its simplicity of manners, kindly 
disposition, and sense of justice. As one writer puts it, they are of “a 
mild disposition, good natural talents, aptitude for learning and lively 
imagination.”> Family ties are very strong and constitute a potent 
factor in keeping with pride and the worship of those virtues of moral- 
ity, religion, and amiable life which characterize the Guatemalan 
home. The charla or tertulia is still the social evening gathering in the 
home. 

Among the pure Indians, tribal life has changed little since the 
time of Alvarado and Cortez. This life follows inviolable lines of tra- 
dition in both the social and economic phases despite the efforts made 
by the ruling classes to bring the Indians under the influence of 
Christian culture. Many have acquired the Spanish language and a 
large majority follow the Christian religion, but in their intimacy they 
fail to give up their own heritage. To deny them intelligence, in- 
dustriousness, and ability to work is by all means unfair and pre- 
judicial. Descendent from a race credited with a highly developed 

® Ministerio de Fomento, Direccién General de Estadisticas. Censo de la Repiblica 
de Guatemala, 1921. pp. 139-44. 


*Direccién General de Estadisticas. Andlisis del Censo Urbano de la Capital 
Levantado el 22 de Febrero de 1938. Tables I and V 


5 Bancroft, H. H. History of Central America. pp. 613-15. 
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Mayan culture, the Indians have preserved noble virtues of patriarchal 
loyalty, love of the land, and obedience to law and order in addition 
to fine skills in weaving, pottery, and wood carving. They are not a 
money-loving people and it has been this very fact which has made 
their life one of want, resignation, and a “who knows” attitude. They 
are primarily agricultural people. The milpa is the source of their 
wealth, for it gives them the corn to make the well-known tortilla. 
Indians are very religious. Schools, some of them in the Indian 
vernacular language, have been influential factors in improving their 
health and working conditions and, to a certain extent, their family life. 


Occupational Pursuits 


As has been stated earlier, Guatemala is essentially an agricultural 
country with about three fourths of the population engaged in farming. 
The fertility of the soil and the diversity of climate account for a large 
number and variety of products. Coffee constitutes about 70 per cent 
of the total Guatemalan exports. Other export products are bananas, 
sugar, and chicle gum. Among the imported goods are cotton textiles, 
wheat, hardware and motor cars, medicines, and silk textiles. Corn is 
still one of the most important foods in the national diet, nearly 40 
per cent of the land under cultivation being devoted to its production. 
Other crops are beans, rice, and frijoles. 

The country possesses excellent” pasture lands which have made 
possible cattle raising, dairying, and sheep and hog raising. Silver, 
copper, lead, gold, iron, and chrome are found in some parts of the 
country. Likewise, there are many kinds of tropical trees and plants 
used for timber, medicinal purposes, and the preparation of dyes and 
extraction of gums. 

Private enterprise is comparatively small for the size of the coun- 
try. In 1935 public domain comprised about four fifths of the entire land, 
a fact which accounts for the very small number of people who are 
land proprietors‘—only 7.3 per cent of the population in 1926. From 
25 to 35 per cent of the land under cultivation is in the hands of 
foreigners. North American capital controls nearly all the banana 
industry, while from 30 to 40 per cent of the coffee industry is owned 
by Germans and their descendants. There is a determined purpose on 
the part of the government to encourage further private enterprise. 

There is very little manufacturing because of a lack of capital. 
Textile and cotton goods industries are among the chief manufactur- 
ing concerns in addition to plants for the production of flour, soap, 
tobacco, beer, and ice. Tile, brick, and pottery are made near the 
capital, and cement plants have been established. Furniture making is 
a national industry. The use of native fibres to make cordage and 
many other useful articles is exciting great interest in the schools and 
among the Indian population. 


Trade and Transportation 


Guatemalan foreign trade has been mostly with the United States. 
The country’s total exports in 1939 amounted to $16,985,310 as com- 


® Jones, C. L. Guatemala, Past and Present. p. 175. 
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pared with $15,295,729 worth of imports. The year before, the im- 
ports ($16,761,388) were more than the exports ($16,336,263) and rep- 
resented over a million dollars more than in 1939. In 1932 the value of 
the exports was nearly twice as large as that of the imports. The 
year 1929 was an exceptional one for in that year the country imported 
goods amounting to $24,458,632 and exported in the amount of $24,928,- 
229. This was before the depression that swept the country and the 
world as well. 

The present government administration has shown interest in im- 
proving inland transportation and communication facilities. The road 
between Antigua Guatemala and Guatemala City, a distance of 30 miles, 
was one of the first projects carried out in 1930. On October 4, 1929, daily 
airplane service for passenger, mail, and merchandise was inaugurated 
between Guatemala City and San Salvador in El Salvador.’ Five 
months later, February 6, 1931, the aviation field and the radio station 
at San Marcos were opened. By 1938 there were in the country 737 
miles of railway, 5,835 miles of good roads, 4,079 miles of telegraph 
lines (as of December 31, 1934), and 4,172 miles of telephone lines,’ 
in addition to 385 post offices. 

Radio stations have been established in the urban centers of 
Guatemala City (three stations), Quezaltenango, Puerto Barrios, and 
Livingston. Airline facilities exist between the capital and various 
far distant inland towns. The Pan American Airways connects the 
country with other Latin American places and with the United States. 
Regular weekly steamship service, provided by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, exists between Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic and the United 
States (New York and New Orleans). The Grace Line makes trips 
on schedule between the western ports of San José and Champerico 
and the South and North American ports.® European steamship com- 
panies, before the present war started, had boats stopping at Guate- 
malan ports. 

All these means of communication and transportation have brought 
Guatemala into world trade and therefore have contributed to an in- 
terchange of cultural relations of the country with those of the neigh- 
boring nations on the continent. But, as far as inland communication 
and transportation are concerned, there is much yet to be done. 

7“Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores,"”” Guatemala City, October 15, 1929. p. 83. 

8 The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1940. p. 995. 


® Ibid. 





EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE COUNTRY 
Educational Background 


Two outstanding events in education took place in Guatemala 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. They were the intro- 
duction of the printing press in 1660—the third one brought to Amer- 
ica—and the foundation in 1676 of the University of San Carlos de 
Borromeo with all the privileges and attributes of the universities al- 
ready established in Mexico and Lima, Peru. The University had 12 
cdtedras, 50 doctores, and a public library. In 1768 a course in ex- 
perimental physics was introduced and some courses in mathematics.” 

Six years later, March 25, 1774, Augustinian monks opened the 
first public school at the place known as La Ermita.* No other 
event of importance in educational history happened until October 21, 
1795, when the Sociedad Economica de Amigos de Guatemala was found- 
ed, but lasted only five years. This society, formed by leading native 
intellectuals, had as one of its purposes the fostering of public educa- 
tion. By the beginning of the eighteenth century there existed in the 
entire country three schools of primary letters located at the capital. 
Two were founded by the Archbishop Francos y Monrroy and the other 
by Brother Pedro de Bethencourt. In some pueblos de indigenas (Indian 
hamlets), the Church taught religion to the aborigines.‘ 

Various conditions, some of them of internal nature, contributed to 
the little attention given to popular education throughout the country, 
and it was not until 1871 that the first effective measures were taken 
by the government to provide education for the masses. In that year 
a comparatively large number of primary schools were opened. By 
1876 there were 600, and six years later the number had reached 811, 
of which 528 were elementary schools for boys, 226 were elementary 
schools for girls, 5 were complementary schools for boys, 3 were com- 
plementary schools for girls, one was a Sunday school for working 
women, and 48 were night schools for artisans.’ Leaders of the move- 
ment for more common schools were Garcia Granados and Barrios, the 
latter being credited with many important educational reforms which 
have served since as basic principles in the Guatemalan educational 
system. 

After Barrios, two other administrations have showr special in- 
terest in education, that of Estrada Cabrera and the present one under 
Jorge Ubico, who has been fortunate in having the services of such a 
progressive educator as Antonio Villacorta, a leader of the educational 
system for the last decade or more. 


Administration of the School System 


The Secretary of Public Education is, after the President, the 
highest educational authority, of the country. He is a member of the 





1 Pérez Valenzuela, P. La Nueva Guatemala de la Asuncion. p. 16. 

2 Juarros, D. Compendio de la Historia de la Ciudad de Guatemala, p. 16. 
® Pérez Valenzuela, op. cit., p. 48. 

‘Salazar, R. Historia de Veintiun Avios, 1820-21. p. 38. 


5 Barrios, G. Presidential Message, September 11, 1876. 
(13) 
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President’s cabinet and, as such, is Secretary of State in the field 
of education. He has control and supervision of all private and 
national schools from kindergarten up to and including the university 
and, under a coordinated program, has some responsibility for the 
Polytechnic School for army officials (in charge of the War Depart- 
ment), the Bureau of Supplies of the Treasury Department, and the 
health service under the Department of Health. The School of Agri- 
culture, which formerly was under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture, is now under the full control of the Secretary of Public 
Education, who exercises to a certain extent the functions of a legis- 
lator as well as those of an executive. In the name of the President, 
and always with his approval, the Secretary prepares decrees, dis- 
patches, and regulations which, once approved, have the same effect 
as laws and must be followed by all personnel under his jurisdiction. 
The Guatemalan system of education is very highly centralized, and 
it is surprising that it can work as well as claimed in view of the size 
of the country and the many heterogeneous groups and factors that 
enter into its composition. 

There are at present an Organic School Law and a complementary 
Regulations School Law, the latter being intended to interpret the 
principles and dispositions contained in the former. The facility with 
which the school law is changed by Presidential decree does away with 
continuity and stability, two factors so indispensable in the normal 
development of a school system. Since 1927 three new organic laws 
have been enacted and under a recent decree, only a few months old, 
the actual school laws have been again changed in part for reasons 
of economy. 


Administrative units—For the purpose of administration, the 22 
departamentos into which the country is politically divided constitute 
22 school areas or units. Each departamento consists of municipal dis- 
tricts composed of urban and rural areas. These departamentos are 
of various sizes. The governor (known as jefe politico) residing in the 
capital of the province, is the school.authority. He is assisted by a 
departmental school board of which he is president ex-officio and an 
intendente (treasury official). There are also school boards in each 
district presided over by the alcalde or mayor. All correspondence 
from the central office, located in the national capital, is addressed 
to the jefe politico who may act directly or pass it over to the 
intendente or the school board members. This lack of a_ technical 
representative in each departamento is one of the great weaknesses of 
organization in the Guatemalan school system. 


Department of Public Education—Until January of 1941 the 
Department of Education was composed of five bureaus and one di- 
vision of equipment and supplies, the latter being an agency of the 
Department of Finance and Public Credit. The five bureaus were 
known as the Bureau of Elementary Education, the Bureau of Normal, 
Secondary and Technical Education, the Bureau of Cultural Extension 
and Recreation, the Bureau of Budgets and Accounts, and the Bureau 
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of Personnel and Statistics.6 For reasons of economy all these im- 
portant bureaus have since been consolidated into three bureaus, viz., 
the Bureau of Inspection General, the Bureau of Physical Education 
and Sports, and the Bureau of Budgets and Accounts.’ 

The Bureau of Inspection General has charge of the immediate 
inspection of all private and public school establishments in the entire 
nation and, in addition, the inspection of so-called auxiliary agencies 
such as libraries, museums and laboratories, zoological and botanical 
gardens, and experimental granjas or farms. This bureau is in charge 
of the inspector general, who is appointed by the Secretary of Public 
Education and is responsible to him. To be appointed to this position, 
the candidate must be more than 28 years old and must hold an 
elementary teacher’s license and have had five years of teaching ex- 
perience in active service. Among the special duties pertaining to the 
Inspection General Bureau are the submitting to the Secretary of 
Public Education of records of the appointment, temporary suspension, 
removal, transfer, or promotion of teachers, and the opening of new 
schools, together with recommendations for changes in the programs 
and courses of study.* 

The inspector general has under his jurisdiction a number of in- 
spectors whose principal duty comprises the visiting of all types of 
schools as often as possible. These inspectors report their visits to the 
inspector general and he in turn reports to the Secretary. Most of the 
inspection work by these functionaries is limited to the schools in the 
capital, while those schools in the departamentos are visited largely by 
members of the school boards, the jefe politico, or the municipal in- 
tendente.® 

The Bureau of Physical Education and Sports controls all ac- 
tivities having to do with physical education and athletic games in and 
out of the schools. It exercises powers over the physical education 
teachers similar to those of the Bureau of Inspection General in con- 
nection with the other teachers.!° 

The Bureau of Budgets and Accounts handles the financial ad- 
ministration of the school system, keeps detailed records of all dis- 
bursements and expenditures, and prepares the annual budget. 

No changes have been made in the Bureau of Equipment and 
Supplies, which comes under the control of the Department of the 
Treasury. This bureau buys, classifies, and distributes food, medi- 
cines, and equipment, as well as instructional material and tools for 
the schools of the nation. Since many of the schools of Guatemala are 
of the boarding type, their maintenance and operation require a cen- 
tralized office that makes distribution of necessary materials and 
foodstuffs possible at a reasonable price. 





® Organic School Law, May 10, 1937, Decree no. 1959. Arts, 10-36. 


7 Decrees no. 2479 and 2480 of January 2, 1941, amending the Organic School Law, 
May 10, 1937. p. 1380 


* Organic School Law, May 10, 1937, and Regulations School Law, April 27, 1938, 
both laws with amendments up to 1941. 
® Ibid, 


10 Ibid. 
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Technical Council of National Education.—The sub-secretary of 
public education presides over the Consejo Técnico de Educacién Na- 
cional (Technical Council of National Education) of which other mem- 
bers are inspectors of public education and the directors of secondary 
and normal schools. The latter group may take part in the delibera- 
tions but it has no vote. The functions of the Consejo are of an ad- 
visory nature and include a wide range of professional activities rep- 
resenting every branch of the school system. It ordinarily meets every 
two weeks, or more often if necessary. Among its major functions 
are to scrutinize textbooks, to study programs and courses, and to 
advise on methods, techniques, and best professional literature, and 
in addition, to give all kinds of technical advice to the Secretary of 
Public Education. In 1939-1940, the Consejo held 106 meetings from 
March 22 to December 21 and studied 176 different matters.1! 


Boards of Education and the jefes politicos—As already indicated, 
the jefe politico is the highest school authority in the departamento. 
He is charged with vigilance over all the schools in his territorial 
jurisdiction and may or may not share part of his work with some- 
body in his closest confidence. Usually he acts in school affairs 
through the intendente, who represents him at the departmental school 
board and through the alcalde in the local district school boards. This 
delegation fits well in the local government pattern for it is the alcalde 
who recommends to the Secretary of Public Education the members of 
the board. 

Under a recent regulation, boards of education are composed of 
five members, one of whom is the representative of the jefe politico. 
Members are selected from the community with preference given to 
teachers. They normally hold office for two years without receiving any 
pay. Municipal and departmental boards report to the jefe politico even 
on matters which they would like to take up directly with the central 
office. 

The functions of these boards are many and varied. They visit 
schools at least once a month and check material conditions, school at- 
tendance, pupil health, equipment and supplies, and land space devoted 
to farming work. Every year they are requested to make a census 
report of all children in the locality between the ages of 7 and 12 and, 
on the basis of findings, to recommend the creation of new schools. 
They promote the establishment of libraries and other auxiliary agencies 
which may be deemed desirable in the light of local needs. They have 
the power to grant leaves of absence to principals for a period not 
to exceed three days. Furthermore, the municipal and departmental 
boards may propose to the jefe politico the promotion, transfer, ex- 
change, and suspension of teachers, and, on some special occasions, to 
suggest candidates to fill vacancies occurring during the school 
year. They must keep records of all suggestions offered to teachers 
and of all visits made to the schools. A copy of these must be included 
in the monthly and annual reports made to the jefe politico. They 
exert police power to see that the principal of the school sends his 
annual report on time to the Secretary of Public Education. Any un- 





™ Memoria de Instruccién Piblica, 1939-1940. p. 200. 
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expected event in the school must be reported by them at once to the 
jefe politico, and, if it is of utmost importance, to the Secretary of 
Public Education also. Rules and regulations from the central office 
are to be followed closely, and it is the police duty of the boards to 
see to it that teachers, pupils, and they themselves comply with them.' 


Organization of the School System 


All government schools and all private schools with official 
recognition, whether located in the capital or in rural areas, in bar- 
racks and jails or in plantations or factories, no matter whether they 
are of kindergarten or of university level, are part of the national 
school system. Also part of this system are all auxiliary agencies to 
education recognized as such and supported with government funds, 
such as libraries, museums and laboratories, zoological and botanical 
gardens, experimental farms, athletic associations, radio stations, and 
regular publications of the Secretary of Public Education. Also in- 
cluded are such agencies as the Polytechnic Military School of the 
\’ar Department, which furnishes army officials for the secondary 
and normal schools under the recent reorganization, the health service 
from the Department of Health, and the supply division of the Treasury 
Department, all of which cooperate with the school system in many 
valuable ways. Then too, there are cultural associations like the 
Sociedad de Historia, which also are catalogued as part of the system. 

Instruction is offered on various levels and in accord with the 
type of students. Preschool instruction, for children less than seven 
years old, is provided in the Casa del Nino type of schools; in the 
nursery schools, of which there are very few in the capital, for small 
children of less than four years of age; and in the official and 
private kindergartens established in some of the urban centers. Ele- 
mentary instruction consists of two cycles of three years each, the 
first cycle known as primary and the second as complementary. When 
offered in the rural areas, this type of instruction (usually not more 
than the first two grades but sometimes three) is known as rural 
education and is, if given to the indigenous population, in charge of 
specially prepared teachers who know both Spanish and the tribal 
language. Instruction equivalent to first, second, and third grades 
is given to adults (over 14 years of age) in both urban and rural 
areas. Such instruction is primarily intended to combat illiteracy and 
to teach the Spanish language to those who have little or no knowledge 
of it. Some of these schools in the urban zones are found in bar- 
racks, jails, and welfare institutions. Thus far this type of instruc- 
tion has been free and, in the case of children of school age (7 to 14), 
it has been obligatory. 

Instruction above the sixth grade, however, is not free. Monthly 
fees are charged to students, but the government contributes a fairly 
good portion to the support of this form of training and encourages 
worthy students to make use of government scholarships which, though 
awarded on the basis of expected returns in service, are a desirable 
means of earning an education. A student who completes the ele- 


12 Ibid. 
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mentary school may choose from the following fields of training the 
one which harmonizes best with his future plans: 

1. If a student wants to become a teacher, he attends a Normal 
School offering five years of training that is largely academic. If 
he prefers to become a rural teacher, only three years of training are 
required. A girl may attend the Normal School for Girls to become 
an elementary teacher, but if she wishes to become a kindergarten 
teacher she must take two years of training beyond the five required of 
elementary teachers. 

2. If a student wishes to become a professional in law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, pharmacy, or economics, he first attends the 
secondary school offering five years of study, the last year of which 
is essentially preparatory, and, upon graduation, he is admitted to one 
of the faculties of the university, where courses range from five to six 
years. P 
3. If the student desires to become an artisan, he attends the 
arts and crafts schools, which now have an entrance requirement of 
full graduation from the six-year elementary school. 

4. If he wants to study to become a teacher of a special sub- 
ject, such as physical education, drawing, painting, or commercial 
subjects, he enters one of the special schools, some of which require 
graduation from the secondary school for admission. 

5. If he is interested in becoming an agricultural expert, he 
enters the National Agricultural School, which admits him upon com- 
pletion of the elementary school and offers a five year course. 

6. If he looks forward to becoming an artist in music, painting, 
sculpture, or decorative arts, he enrolls in one of the higher technical 
schools. 

Thus the school system comprises the following kinds of schools: 
(a) Spanish-diffusion schools and schools of primary letters; (b) kin- 
dergartens; (c) rural schools; (d) elementary schools (primary and 
complementary); (e) institutes of secondary education; (f) normal 
schools; (g) arts and crafts schools; (h) technical schools in agri- 
culture, painting, music and declamation, physical education, languages, 
and sculpture; (i) commercial schools; and (j) professional schools in 
medicine, dentistry, law and notary public, pharmacy, various fields of 
engineering, and economics. 


Local Administration of Schools 


Each elementary school, no matter how small, has a teacher or 
First Professor who has in the past acted as director.1* However, these 
officials have recently been given a teaching program also, for reasons 
of economy already pointed out. It is hoped that this measure will 
be temporary and that in the near future these servants of the state 
will be restored to their full professional status. Normal, secondary, 
and all other schools have a director, and the university has a rector 
or president. All officials as well as teachers are appointed by the 


1% Organic School Law, May 10, 1937, and the Regulations School Law, April 27, 
1938, with amendments up to 1941, according to Decrees nos. 2479 and 2480, 
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President of the Republic through the office of the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Education. 

Ordinarily the director or teacher in charge is the eldest in ex- 
perience among his teachers and has a fairly good professional and 
academic preparation. He is one who has proved to be a good 
executive and an undisputed disciplinarian, who has followed closely 
and loyally all rules and regulations, and above all, who possesses a 
high moral character and a sterling sense of duty. His duties are 
manifold, both in the administrative and professional phases of edu- 
cational work. He keeps up to date an inventory of the property, 
equipment, and supplies in the building and has ready for inspection 
at all times the records dealing with pupil enrollment and fees, teacher 
and pupil daily attendance, visits of parents and school authorities, 
and all proceedings in connection with grade and general examinations. 
Professionally, he visits the teachers at work, sees that teachers as 
well as pupils form habits of correct Spanish pronunciation, checks 
the progress of students, and provides guidance whenever he considers 
it necessary. He is responsible for the proper placement of students 
by grades or subjects, as the case may be. He prepares pay rolls 
of teachers and other personnel under his direction and makes recom- 
mendations to his superiors when requested. His pride is the school 
and its good name. 

Under the recent reorganization, nearly all upper schools for boys 
are directed by army officials graduated from the army school. Where 
this has not been possible, as in the School of Agriculture, there are 
two directors, a technical director who is a civilian and an adminis- 
trative director who is a military man. Army officials have not yet 
been put in charge of the schools of fine arts and the university 
faculties, but they are already in the arts and crafts schools. 


Teachers 


To be appointed as a teacher, the candidate must be at least 18 
years of age, have good health, and be free from physical defects 
which may be an impediment to the best fulfillment of his duties. 
He must have a good moral character and be within the dispositions 
of the Law of Probity.15 Teachers in active service receive a ten-month 
salary distributed in monthly payments and one extra month of vaca- 
tion with pay under certain conditions. While at work, they are 
allowed a maximum six-day leave of absence and, in case of prolonged 
illness, are entitled to one month of half pay. 

On retiring from active service after having served faithfully 
during a certain number of years, teachers receive a pension toward 
which they have contributed. The amount of money allowed each month 
depends upon the kind of teacher’s license held and the quality and 
amount of work done in the field. In case of death the government 


% The Law of Probity passed by the Legislature Assembly of Guatemala in 1931 
requires every public servant receiving a monthly salary over 200 quetzales, or dol- 
lars, or who is in charge of public funds, to file a financial statement of his personal 
property before entering office and after leaving it. Any increase of 2,000 quetzales 
or more while in office must be reported at once. 
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pays the funeral expenses and the widow receives a money allowance 
paid at once when there are funds available. Teachers in private and 
public schools are removed from the service whenever they join 
groups or associations considered detrimental and antagonistic to 
the moral welfare of the state institutions, when they make improper 
use of alcoholic drinks, or when they violate the Law of Probity. 
Salaries vary from place to place even in the same town and the 
same building. Nearly three fourths of the teachers in the elementary 
schools are women, while in the remainder of the system, except the 
kindergarten, there is a great majority of men. In the university, 
all instructors are men. The general classification of teachers accord- 
ing to the law in both private and government schools is as follows: 
graduated kindergarten teachers, graduated elementary teachers, grad- 
uated rural teachers, graduated technical teachers, empirical teachers 
with an aptitude certificate, graduated preceptors, and professionals 
and students from the faculty schools. Those in this latter group are em- 
ployed in classes in the secondary, normal, and technical schools. 


School Finance 


Public instruction in Guatemala is almost entirely supported with 
national funds. The municipalities share part of the expenses in the 
operation and maintenance of local schools, but this participation is 
necessarily small because of the scant municipal revenues collected. 
Since 1935 municipal revenues have totaled not more than one and three 
quarter million of quetzales or dollars, except one year when they 
reached a little over two million. The school laws have considered 
private donations as a possibility of income, but thus far this method 
remains only a possibility. In the schools above the elementary level, 
some income is received from student fees, from sale of articles made 
in the arts and crafts schools, and of products harvested in the agri- 
cultural schools, from athletic games, and from other miscellaneous 
courses, all of which represent a substantial income. 

The national government regulates the appropriations for school 
support through the annual national general budget and through 
special extraordinary budgets, in addition to money fines obtained 
from the enforcement of certain laws. This latter source of revenue 
is almost negligible. There is not a stable school revenue with which 
to support education, for the moneys must come from the annual bud- 
gets and these, as is the case in many countries, are subject to the 
ups and downs of business. Long-term school planning is, as a result, 
almost impossible. 

Guatemala spent for public education in 1928-1929, 1,650,881 
quetzales, which represented 10.71 per cent of the total government 
expenditures. In 1937-1938, the school expenditures reached 14.69 
per cent of the total expenditures, and the next year dropped to a little 
more than 9 per cent of the national budgetary expenditures. In the 
depression years of 1931-1932 and 1933-1934, the school expenditures 
were 801,270 and 712,000 quetzales, respectively. This large drop was 
not entirely due to hard times, but partly to the effort of the national 
government to decrease the public debt by December 31, 1939, to 4,924,- 
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996 quetzales and 1,520,432 pounds sterling. Unfortunately, it was in 
education that the greatest curtailment was made, for in other services, 
such as the office of the President, the Department of Justice, and 
the Treasury Department, the appropriations were increased over those 
of the preceding year. Guatemala has not been unique in this practice. 
It is a common practice which should be condemned. 

There are many reasons for believing that money is spent more 
wisely now than in the past, one reason being the scrupulous system of 
fiscal control established by the present administration and backed by the 
so-called law of honesty. According to this system, there is a rep- 
resentative of the government wherever moneys are collected. This 
representative, better known as intendente in the departamentos, sees 
to it that the details of the law are fulfilled. Boards of education are 
authorized to make disbursements amounting to small sums. Further 
disbursements must have the approval of the central office. Again, 
directors of arts and crafts schools are allowed expenditures up to 
25 quetzales from the money obtained from sales and for each ex- 
penditure a clear-cut statement must be submitted to the higher 
authorities. This system, which may appear cumbersome and _in- 
efficient, has produced very good results at least in keeping a record of 
how money is spent. 


System of Examinations 


Guatemala, like many of the other Latin American countries, ad- 
heres strongly and enthusiastically to a system of formal annual ex- 
aminations as a most effective and practical way to measure individual 
achievement progress in all the schools except, to a certain extent, 
the kindergarten and the university. Examinations are in Spanish, 
invariably of the oral type, and open to the public, especially parents. 
On various occasions in the past, attempts have been made to substitute 
ihe written for the oral form, and for a short period of time written 
examinations were tried as experiments. However, the results were 
not wholly satisfactory and there was a prompt return to the well- 
established, institutionalized, oral examinations, notwithstanding the 
criticism against them by those who oppose such a system as an ordeal 
and the large number of pupils who for some reason or other do not 
take them even if they have to leave school without receiving credit 
for their work. 

Present regulations in this matter of examinations are clear and 
to the point..6 There are two types of examinations. One is the 
semester examination given under the direction of the instructor to 
find out how well pupils are mastering the subject matter. This type 
of examination is informal and serves as an educational guide for the 
teacher. Results are, nevertheless, reported to the higher authorities. 

The second type, the promotional examinations, are by far the 
most important. They subdivide into three categories in the case of 
the secondary, normal, and specialized education, namely, partial, 
gcneval, and thesis examinations. Partial examinations comprise 





16 Reglamento para las Prdcticas de los Exdmenes en las Escuelas Primarias, Rurales 
y Urbanas, Nacionales y Particulares de la Repiblica. pp. 5-24. 
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testing in the subject, for example, in arithmetic, geography, or his- 
tory. They last an average of 30 minutes. General examinations check 
on all subjects in the pupil’s program of studies and they last one 
and one half hours at the most. 

The other type of examination is for those students who, having 
completed the work of the curriculum, present themselves for a degree 
or diploma, in which case, they are examined on some original prob- 
lem they are supposed to have been working on in the meantime. This 
examination is partly demonstration work. 

It is interesting to know how these examinations are conducted. 
The examinee appears in front of an examining board composed of 
three members selected by the Secretary of Public Instruction. In 
the case of thesis examinations, it is required that the director of the 
school and one representative of the Ministry of Public Education be 
present. All the items making up the outlines of the courses of study 
are entered, each one on a small card. These cards are purposely not 
filed in order, so that the examinee may pick out at random various 
cards and give their answers. Thus it is necessary for the student 
to know every single item of the course of study and for the in- 
structor to be sure that he has covered the work thoroughly and 
in a masterly way. 

The efficiency of the instructor is greatly at stake in these ex- 
aminations, for failure of the student is considered, to a certain ex- 
tent, a failure in the teacher’s work. Thus it is not surprising to find 
instructors discouraging poorly-prepared pupils from taking examina- 
tions. 

The rating of answers is done on the basis of three letters, A, B, 
and C, meaning outstanding, good, and not satisfactory or deferred, 
respectively. Each of the examining judges casts his own rating and 
deposits it as a ballot. Half plus one of the ratings on one side or the 
other decides the balloting. Those students rated as deferred or not 
satisfactory are given another chance at the beginning of the next 
year, providing the number of subjects not approved does not exceed 
one half of the total number pursued during the year. 

The test regulations for the elementary schools,'? both national and 
private, rural and urban, are slightly different in some respects from 
those of the other schools. Semester and final examinations are ad- 
ministered with more or less the same purposes. However, both types 
are given by examining boards composed of three members elected by 
the jefe politico as president of the departmental board of education 
and are submitted for appointment to the Secretary of Public Educa- 
tion. For the semester examinations, the examining board is com- 
posed of the instructor, principal, and one outside member who is 
familiar with educational matters. For the final or promotional ex- 
aminations the board members are two outsiders and the instructor. In 
both cases, examiners are requested to make questions from the courses 
of study and in accordance with the age of the pupils. These questions 
should be clearly worded and to the point. 





7 Ibid., pp. 5-24. 
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Semester tests are oral except those in arithmetic and Spanish 
language for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The same is true 
for the final examinations, but on these the pupils in the first three 
grades are examined in groups of three to five, and those in the three 
remaining grades are examined one at a time. Two kinds of ratings, 
approved or suspended, are made, with mention in the examiners’ report 
of those doing outstanding work. One thing significant in these final 
markings is that the examining board is requested to take into con- 
sideration, in giving the final grades, the results of the semester tests, 
number of absences during the year, and other work done by the 
pupils such as supplementary activities and curricular projects in the 
subject. 

Promotion from one grade to another also has other require- 
ments, but in no case is a pupil promoted to the next grade if he has 
been suspended in more than two subjects, not counting solfeggio and 
singing and physical education. The pupil must be able to read and 
write as prescribed in the courses of study for the first two grades 
and must be able to read and write still better in the next two grades. 
Pupils from the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades who fail in arithmetic 
or the national language are considered failed in the entire grade. Sixth 
graders must pass in all of the subjects of the grade, as well as the 
general courses, in order to be awarded the elementary school certi- 
ficate or diploma. 

The written examinations in arithmetic and Spanish language 
follow an elaborate scheme for their administration, correction, and 
evaluation, and thus are as impartial as possible. They are essay-type 
questions, which are the type of questions most difficult to correct with a 
high degree of validity and reliability. 


Instruction in the Home 


Tutoring in the home is one of the accepted means of instruction. 
Children taught by this means must be legally registered in some 
national school of the corresponding level of studies, the name of the 
instructors must be submitted to the Secretary of Public Education 
for approval, and every month a written report of the progress made 
by the students must be submitted. The official examinations for 
promotion must be taken at the proper time and in the schools where 
the children have been registered. This practice of home tutoring is 
less in vogue now than in previous periods and will eventually dis- 
appear as the people become more and more willing to accept the 
publie school. 








NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


As early as 1890, Guatemala had established 13 pre-primary 
schcols and had plans in progress for more, but it was not until 1928 
that a definite educational policy was formulated and plans provided 
for a closer relationship between the home and the school, with the 
protection and conservation of the child as the supreme function of 
the state.! Guatemala’s well-established teacher-training center for kin- 
dergarten teachers has been instrumental in giving her the best 
organized system of kindergarten education in all the Central American 
countries. 


Nursery Schools 


Classification of schools in 1927 included maternal or nursery 
schools and infant schools, the former admitting children not more 
than three years old and the latter taking children beyond that age 
but less than seven, the idea being to make nursery schools into public 
welfare institutions under official supervision and control but sup- 
ported by social agencies and private individuals, while the infant 
schools became entirely governmental enterprises. 

Upon this accepted theory the Casa del Nino (house of the child) 
was established in the capital with branches in various parts of the 
country to take care of orphan and abandoned children and to provide 
them with proper attention and education. Today this work is prac- 
tically limited to the capital and is supported and served by private 
initiative. Its work comprises a threefold program of schooling, play- 
ground activities, and clinical and hospital service for small children 
and babies whose mothers work during the daytime. The infant 
schools or jardines de infantes have definitely adopted the more in- 
clusive term of kindergartens. 


Kindergartens 


Today, kindergarten instruction in Guatemala is offered in in- 
dependent school units and in sections affiliated with elementary, normal, 
or special schools. Only women teachers are employed, and classes 
are generally held in the morning in a three-hour session divided by a 
recess period. Usually not more than 30 children are admitted to a 
class. These children are selected on the basis of ability to profit 
from such education, as determined by their social, psychological, and 
mental ages, provided they are chronologically not more than seven 
years old. Pupils take no final examinations for promotion, as they 
do in the rest of the school system, but must meet certain standards of 
work by the end of the school year. 

All of the schools are under the direct control of the Bureau 
of General Inspection, one of the three divisions of the Ministry of 
Public Education. Each kindergarten school has a teacher in charge 
who, besides her teaching load, attends to inspectional and disciplinary 





1 Ley Reglamentaria de Educacion Piblica. Art. 156. 
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work and keeps the reports and records. Until very recently, the 
teacher in charge was known as directress and had an assistant, a 
secretary, and other personnel. This condition still obtains in the 
larger establishments, especially in the boarding school type of urban 
schools in Guatemala. 


Training for kindergarten teachers.—In 1927 a teacher-training 
center was founded in the capital exclusively devoted to the preparation 
of kindergarten teachers and, since then, better-prepared teachers 
have been assigned to the kindergartens. Perhaps no other phase of 
the Guatemalan school system shows a more rapid and consistent de- 
velopment (more in quality than in quantity) in the past ten years 
than kindergarten education. The teacher-training institution is one 
of the finest of its kind in Latin America. 


Course of study in the kindergarten.—In the language of the 
sehcol law, kindergarten education represents the transition from the 
home to the school? and “balances the sweetness and forbearance of 
the home with the regularity of the school work,’* recognizing that 
teaching is not to follow “the systematic technics of the primary school, 
except with six-year-old groups who should make some beginnings in 
reading, writing, numbering, and nature study, in accordance with 
the Montessori method.’”4 The transition is to be accomplished by 
providing the child with those activities which best respond to his 
interests, capacities, and ideals, related in such a way as to make the 
child the center of instruction in an actively functional way. 

The purpose of these activities is to bring the child in touch with 
the home, the school, and the community, in order that these factors 
may contribute better to his growth, welfare, and being; to teach him 
about the animals which are friendly to him, and about national deeds 
and heroes, the government, and the national emblems; to give him an 
understanding of his duties toward himself and toward those who 
live under his own shelter; and to teach him to have respect and love 
for the old and the invalid.° By coming in contact with all these social 
and moral relationships, he becomes an active participant and con- 
tributor in the lives and experiences of others. 

Such beautiful purposes were further strengthened in 1929 when 
a group of teachers, meeting at Guatemala City from various parts 
of the country, formulated what they considered a balanced program 
of activities for the kindergarten schools. Their suggestions, which 
found immediate official approval, are significant for representing the 
united effort of teachers familiar with the national educational needs 
and problems. This program consisted of two kinds of activities, 
classified as social and individual. Under individual activities were 
included: (a) bodily habits of cleanliness; (b) vital processes, such as 
breathing, walking, etc.; (c) sensory activities; (d) leisure activities; 
(e) manual occupations, like cutting, weaving, etc.; (f) language exer- 

2 Organic School Law, 1927. Art, 10. 

% Regulations School Law, 1928. Art. 169. 

‘ Ibid., Art. 170. 


5 Memoria de las Labores del Ejecutivo en el Ramo de Educacion Piblica, 1929. 
p. 62. 
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cises; and (g) moral practices, from selected stories and dramatized 
literature. To those were added others like (a) organized beginnings 
in numbering, simple reading, and writing material for advanced groups 
and (b) knowledge of the environment, like the street, the grocery 
store, ete. Social activities included: (a) home relations, (b) friend 
relations, and (c) social practices.® 

The 1929 program constitutes practically the core of the present- 
day activities in the kindergarten schools. The actual program as out- 
lined in the official literature reads as follows: 


Intellectual education 
(a) Beginnings of reading for groups of six- to seven-year- 
olds 
(b) Initiation in ‘quantities and numbering 
(c) Sensory activities 
(d) School games 


Language education 
(a) Conversation 
(b) Language exercises 
(c) Declamation 


Muscular education 
(a) Cutting 
(b) Weaving 
(c) Modeling 
(d) Construction work 
(e) Stitching (sewing) 
(f) Freehand drawing 


Home education 


(a) Home practices 
(b) Dramatizations 


Individual and cooperative activities 
(a) Hygiene 
(b) Personal security 
(c) Social service 
Physical and artistic education 
(a) Recreative gymnastics 
(b) Trips 
(c) Dances 


Moral education (taught incidentally)? 


In actual practice the above activities lose the formal outlined ar- 
rangement to become one integrating process of lively and happy ex- 
periences in which all children take part according to their abilities, 
interests, and capacities. Games are used extensively as a means to 
interest children through play in the work activities. Upon this 
philosophy is based the entire kindergarten program. Teachers are 
well acquainted with the theories and plans of Decroly, Clapadere, 
Froebel, and of late, Dewey. 


® Ibid, 
? Programas Analiticos para la Educacién Primaria. pp. 11-12. 
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Scope of the Program 


Table I shows the enrollment in the national and private kinder- 
garten schools during four different years since 1928 and compares 
this with the enrollment in the other schools of the nation for the 
same corresponding periods. 


TABLE I. ENROLLMENT IN THE NATIONAL AND PRIVATE KINDERGARTEN 
SCHOOLS OF GUATEMALA DURING 1928-1929, 1936-1937, 
1938-1939, 1939-1940, and 1940-1941 


Total enrollments 











Schools of the Private and national| Urban elementary 
nation | elementary schools schools including 
Years | kindergarten Nation- 
Sedans —— oe, ” al and 
| a private 
Total Per cent Total Per cent Total Per cent} kinder- 
enroll- | in enroll- | enroll- in gartens 
ment kinder- ment } o r= ment kinder- 
garten | garten garten 
1928-1929 .. 120,023 | 2.6 111,636 2.8 87,338 | 3.5 3,129 
1936-1937 .. 150,255 | 3.3 | 144,819 | 3.4 } 91,350 5.4 4,930 
1938-1939 .. 149,745 11.0 144,547 | 11.2 | 89,410 18.2 16,291 
1939-1940... 147,740 | 44 | 142,335 | 4.7 } 89,748 1.3 6,512 
6.4 | 144,985 6.7 90,760 10.7 9,680 


1940-1941 .. 150,861 | 


According to Table I, only 3,129, or 2.6 per cent of the children 
enrolled in the schools of Guatemala in 1928-1929, were enrolled in 
national and private kindergartens. A somewhat higher percentage 
was found in 1936-1937 and in 1939-1940—3.3 and 4.4 per cent, 
respectively. The year 1938-1939 stands out as an exceptional year, 
with 16,291, or 11.0 per cent of all enrollments, being found in the 
kindergarten. The drop again the following year is not easily 
explained. 

The kindergarten enrollment figures given here are based on en- 
rollments reported to the Secretary of Public Instruction. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that enrollment in private kindergartens is much 
higher than indicated. However, the gradual disappearance of the 
private kindergarten and the increasing strength of the government- 
supported school is evident here as well as in all other types of schools 
in the system. 








ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Elementary education is by far the largest enterprise in the 
educational system of Guatemala. In accord with the best estimates, 
96 of every 100 persons attending the private and national schools 
of the country are enrolled in some type of elementary school, 35 in 
the rural zones and 61 in the urban centers. Elementary education is 
free, laic, and compulsory! for all children between the ages of 7 and 
14 residing in the urban zone, and for those between 7 and 12 years 
of age in the rural areas.2 In an attempt to combat illiteracy, which 
is comparatively high, elementary extension courses are being offered 
to adults over 14 years of age, 

Under the provisions of the law, the state assumes as one of its 
primary functions “the culture and betterment of the people.’* To 
accomplish this it provides free elementary schooling for those within 
the school attendance ages, and, in addition, “first letters” education 
for illiterates over 14 years old. Education above the elementary level 
is not free, but government scholarships are awarded to young people 
under certain binding promises to return in service the money the 
government spent on their education. 

The aim of elementary education is to provide the individual with 
a cultural background to which has recently been added some informa- 
tional knowledge, and in some cases, skill-training, in the fields of 
industry and agriculture. This cultural background is more extensive 
than intensive, and, in the case of the kindergarten, it seeks to fur- 
ther the intellectual, social, moral, and physical growth of the in- 
dividual child. 

Schools are national or private, rural or urban, and all are under 
the control and supervision of the Bureau of General Inspection. The 
marked difference in conditions between the urban and rural zones 
accounts for differences in objectives between the urban and rural 
schools. The former offers a six-grade education of two three-year 
cycles, gradually moving from “a bookish and theoretic setup to a 
more practical interpretation of industry and agriculture,” in the 
hope that it will make of each individual child “once he has finished 
school, a man useful and capable of profiting from the numberless 
resources with which nature has endowed [the] privileged land.’ 
Unfortunately, only a few students ever complete the six grades of 
schooling. 

The rural school has a less ambitious part to play. Its objectives 
were stated as being “to offer the rural population an education 
essentially practical and adapted to local needs,”® in order to improve 
working conditions, develop habits of personal hygiene, and provide 
such skills and knowledges as were essential to good citizenship. In 


1 School Laws of 1927, 1928, 1929, 1933, 1937, and 1938. 
* Organic School Law, May 10, 1987. Art. 20; Regulations Law of 1938. Art. 24. 
‘Organic School Law, May 10, 1937. Art. 1. 


* Memoria de las Labores del Ejecutivo en el Ramo de Educacién Piblica, 1939- 
1940. p. 17. 


5 Ibid., p. 11. 
® Ibid. 
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practice the Indian continued as before, illiterate, unambitious, and 
bound to his customs and traditions of centuries past. 

The school year in the elementary schools lasts ten months, March 
and April being vacation months. The government provides the text- 
books, which are not many, since the government has found that, when 
textbooks and instructional material are generously provided, less 
skillful teachers are tempted to fall into the routine habit of follow- 
ing the textbooks too closely and thus encouraging memorization at the 
expense of other mental abilities.7 


Organization and Administration 


Elementary urban schools may be classified into three groups 
according to the people they serve and the kind of work they do. 
First, there are the preparatory or kindergarten schools already dis- 
cussed. Second, there are the elementary schools proper, comprising 
a six-year curriculum and commonly known as integral schools. The 
number of integral schools in 1939-1940 was less than 10 per cent of 
the total number of elementary urban schools. The large majority of 
the so-called elementary schools are only primary schools with one, 
two, or three grades at the most. The schools offering the first three 
grades only are known as rudimentary schools, and those offering the 
last three grades, as complementary. Six-grade schools are called 
integral schools. The third group consists of adult education schools, 
which include the Spanish-diffusion schools for people who know very 
little or no Spanish, the night and Sunday schools, and the schools of 
“first letters,” all of them primarily concerned with combating 
illiteracy, and, in the case of the latter two, with providing in ad- 
dition some knowledge and skill in industry, agriculture, and citizen- 
ship. Some of these schools are quartered in barracks, jails, factories, 
shops, and welfare institutions. 

Rural schools are mostly one-teacher schools of a “mixed” or 
coeducational nature; some are supported by the government and 
others by farm owners, or finqueros. In addition, there are Spanish- 
diffusion schools to teach Spanish, the official language, to the Indians. 

As a general rule, every elementary school, whether small or large, 
has its director or principal (who may be either a man or a woman) 
with definite prescribed administrative and technical duties and 
functions to perform. Under him are other functionaries like the 
assistant director, the secretary, sometimes a treasurer or ecénomo, 
the inspectors, the teachers, and other minor employees like the 
custodians, and the cook and servants in case the establishment is a 
boarding school. The average school plant contains about four class- 
rooms, schools ranging in general from two to six rooms with ad- 
ditional space for an office and sometimes for board and lodging 
quarters for the director and his family. Playground facilities are 
limited and many times they do not measure up to standards. Close to 
the school or in an outlying vacant lot there is usually some space 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. Not all the schoolhouses are gov- 


*Velazquiz, C. A. “Informe del Inspector General de Ensefianza Primaria, 
Afio 1890-91."" p. 18. 
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ernment property. Some are rented houses originally built for other 
purposes. The best school plant is found in the capital. School build- 
ings are generally of a one-story construction, with a wide front 
close to the street, and a left and a right wing separated by an in- 
terior patio opening sometimes into a wide field beyond, which is devoted 
to athletic sports or some other kinds of school activities. Effort is 
constantly made by the school authorities to improve building facilities 
in order to meet increasing curricular demands. Painstaking attention 
is given to the maintenance and operation of the plant, with frequent 
inspection on the part of the school authorities. 

Some urban elementary schools function as escuelas de aplicacién, 
or practice schools, annexed to normal or special schools. They usually 
have a separate organization, but when they do not they work in 
conjunction with the main institution. These schools are used as 
demonstration centers in which prospective teachers da their practice 
teaching. 

Conditions in the rural zones, as pointed out earlier, are not the 
same as those in towns and cities. Rural schools differ widely from 
one another, according to their situation and the economic status of 
the people. They usually serve as the living quarters of the teacher, 
with one room devoted to teaching. There are very few consolidated 
schools. Since two thirds of Guatemala’s population is made up of 
Indians, many of whom are ignorant of Spanish, there is an extremely 
difficult problem confronting rural teachers. Fortunately, the govern- 
ment has been preparing teachers from the rural areas so that they 
may return to serve as leaders in their own communities, a practice 
similar in some respects to that going on in Mexico® and other Latin 
American countries with large indigenous groups. 

Inspection of the elementary schools varies in amount and quality. 
In the capital it is done by people from the central office, who 
are qualified for the work. In the departamentos lay school boards 
and government functionaries such as the jefe politico and intendente 
municipal do the work in conjunction with the principal of the school. 
In the open rural areas, inspection is quite limited, and in the far 
distant places it is a purely theoretical matter because of the in- 
accessibility of the land, especially during the rainy season. In such 
cases the teacher is his own inspector. Under such conditions it is 
surprising that Guatemala has been able to develop the very central- 
ized educational system it has at present. 


Course of Study in the Urban Elementary Schools 


Courses of study for the urban and the rural elementary schools will 
be treated separately in this study, as will also those of the adult educa- 
tion schools which offer elementary training. Although reference is 
made often to historic information regarding school practices, this 
section is primarily concerned with prevailing curricular conditions. 

Courses of study are uniform in all private and government-sup- 
ported schools of the nation. Grade promotion is determined on the 





*“La Ensefianza Rural Postprimaria.”’ Revista de Educacién 2:1-9, October, 1940; 
13-18, November, 1940. 
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basis of thorough and conscientious completion of the courses as re- 
vealed by final, oral examinations organized and controlled by the 
Secretary of Public Education. Deviation from such courses is not 
allowed, first, because of the nature of the national organization, and 
second, because of pure necessity, if the pupils are to pass the final 
testing. It would be of interest to know the psychological effect of 
these constantly heard final examinations on both teachers and pupils. 
As far back as 1890, authorized opinions are found suggesting their 
elimination and the institution, instead, of monthly tests.® 

Important changes in the urban elementary school program in 
Guatemala have been usually preceded by the formulation of new 
school laws which reform or make slight modifications in the educa- 
tional system. Table II represents three programs put into effect as 
a result of new laws. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to in- 
clude here the 1933 program. 


TABLE Il. PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN THE URBAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF GUATEMALA DURING THE YEARS 1928, 1929, and 1941 
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A comparative study of the three programs presented in Table IT 
shows very few major changes effected in the course of 12 years or 
more. The time element as it affects the distribution of subjects 





® Wellauer, M. “Memoria Presentada al Sr. Ministro de Instruccién Publica por 
la Directora del Instituto y Escuela Normal Central de Sefioritas, 1890.’ pp. 7-8. 
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ernment property. Some are rented houses originally built for other 
purposes. The best school plant is found in the capital. School build- 
ings are generally of a one-story construction, with a wide front 
close to the street, and a left and a right wing separated by an in- 
terior patio opening sometimes into a wide field beyond, which is devoted 
to athletic sports or some other kinds of school activities. Effort is 
constantly made by the school authorities to improve building facilities 
in order to meet increasing curricular demands. Painstaking attention 
is given to the maintenance and operation of the plant, with frequent 
inspection on the part of the school authorities. 

Some urban elementary schools function as escuelas de aplicacién, 
or practice schools, annexed to normal or special schools. They usually 
have a separate organization, but when they do not they work in 
conjunction with the main institution. These schools are used as 
demonstration centers in which prospective teachers do their practice 
teaching. 

Conditions in the rural zones, as pointed out earlier, are not the 
same as those in towns and cities. Rural schools differ widely from 
one another, according to their situation and the economic status of 
the people. They usually serve as the living quarters of the teacher, 
with one room devoted to teaching. There are very few consolidated 
schools. Since two thirds of Guatemala’s population is made up of 
Indians, many of whom are ignorant of Spanish, there is an extremely 
difficult problem confronting rural teachers. Fortunately, the govern- 
ment has been preparing teachers from the rural areas so that they 
may return to serve as leaders in their own communities, a practice 
similar in some respects to that going on in Mexico® and other Latin 
American countries with large indigenous groups. 

Inspection of the elementary schools varies in amount and quality. 
In the capital it is done by people from the central office, who 
are qualified for the work. In the departamentos lay school boards 
and government functionaries such as the jefe politico and intendente 
municipal do the work in conjunction with the principal of the school. 
In the open rural areas, inspection is quite limited, and in the far 
distant places it is a purely theoretical matter because of the in- 
accessibility of the land, especially during the rainy season. In such 
cases the teacher is his own inspector. Under such conditions it is 
surprising that Guatemala has been able to develop the very central- 
ized educational system it has at present. 


Course of Study in the Urban Elementary Schools 


Courses of study for the urban and the rural elementary schools will 
be treated separately in this study, as will also those of the adult educa- 
tion schools which offer elementary training. Although reference is 
made often to historic information regarding school practices, this 
section is primarily concerned with prevailing curricular conditions. 

Courses of study are uniform in all private and government-sup- 
ported schools of the nation. Grade promotion is determined on the 








8**La Ensefanza Rural Postprimaria.”’ Revista de Educacién 2:1-9, October, 1940; 
13-18, November, 1940. 
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basis of thorough and conscientious completion of the courses as re- 
vealed by final, oral examinations organized and controlled by the 
Secretary of Public Education. Deviation from such courses is not 
allowed, first, because of the nature of the national organization, and 
second, because of pure necessity, if the pupils are to pass the final 
testing. It would be of interest to know the psychological effect of 
these constantly heard final examinations on both teachers and pupils. 
As far back as 1890, authorized opinions are found suggesting their 
elimination and the institution, instead, of monthly tests.® 

Important changes in the urban elementary school program in 
Guatemala have been usually preceded by the formulation of new 
school laws which reform or make slight modifications in the educa- 
tional system. Table II represents three programs put into effect as 
a result of new laws. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to in- 
clude here the 1933 program. 


TABLE Il. PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN THE URBAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF GUATEMALA DURING THE YEARS 1928, 1929, and 1941 
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more. The time element as it affects the distribution of subjects 
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has remained more or less constant except in some instances pertaining 
to the 1941 program, where the addition to the curriculum of subjecis 
like cosmography and civic and economic instruction has inevitably 
reduced the time originally allowed to other subjects. In the case of 
hygiene, the change is rather marked. Manual work, which in the 
1928 program was allowed six 40-minute periods weekly for the first 
three years and five 40-minute periods the last three grades, loses 
one period weekly in all grades in both the 1929 and the 1941 pro- 
grams, and another hour weekly in all grades from the second through 
the sixth. This may not seem to be in accord with the determination 
of the school authorities to “industrialize the Guatemalan school.” 

According to the Guatemalan educational philosophy, the three 
programs abide by the principles of what constitute the phases of an 
all-around education—intellectually, socially, economically, physically, 
and aesthetically—for the individual child. How much each of these 
phases contributes to the whole program cannot be determined with- 
out first studying the content of the subjects, 

In the intellectual phase lies the major field of activities basic to 
cultural information. The courses included in this phase are Spanish 
language, arithmetic (part of which is geometry and accounting), 
nature study, history and geography, and English. More than 50 per 
cent of the total number of working periods are given to the teaching 
of these subjects. 

The social phase is represented in 1941, according to the school 
authorities’ own distribution, by morals and gentility, and civic in- 
struction. The first of these two courses is taught twice a week 
during the entire urban elementary program, while the second is 
taught only once a week and in the fifth grade only. 

The economic phase includes courses in manual, agricultural, and 
industrial activities (manual work). A class in economic instruction 
is taught also, but it does not reach many students since it is offered 
only in the sixth grade and meets only twice a week. 

The physical education aspect of the program has had in recent 
years enthusiastic support of the school authorities and the people. It 
consists of calisthenics, with class meetings twice a week during the 
six-year curriculum, and of sports introduced in the fourth grade and 
continued thereafter. The work is in charge of special teachers, 
trained at the School of Gymnastics, who have taken professional 
courses in the government normal schools. 

Both boys and girls participate in exercises carefully planned 
and distributed according to the various grades. For each exercise or 
combination of exercises popular interesting games are played, many 
of which are repeated afterward by the children at their homes. This 
has a happy effect upon parents and helps to enrich the children’s 
leisure time most effectively. Rhythm, beauty, and posture are key- 
notes of the program, as well as bodily growth, 

In the aesthetic phase, the elementary school program of Guate 
mala offers courses in drawing, handwriting, and music and singing in 
alternate form and with the time limited usually to twice a week 
for each subject. Because of temperament and environmental influ 
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ences, the Guatemalan child is by nature artistically inclined, and 
for this reason this phase of the school program is especially interesting. 

A similar distribution of the 1928 and 1929 programs shows the 
overwhelming importance of so-called intellectual education over the 
other phases. This, after all, complies with the main purpose of the 
urban elementary school, namely, to provide a cultural background 
leading to the integral unfolding of the human personality. 

Spanish language, arithmetic, and natural sciences could be termed 
the major subjects in the present-day curriculum, although social stud- 
ies—geography, history, civic instruction, and economics—and cosmog- 
raphy constitute nearly 22 per cent of the entire program. 

Industrial arts and home economics do not appear as organized 
subjects, but part of them is covered in the manual work activities. 
Foreign languages are limited to the study of English which, although 
not originally included in the program, was added later as a prepara- 
tory step for the courses in the secondary schools. Reading is a phase 
of the Spanish language. 

Courses of study in the Guatemalan elementary urban schools!” 
are organized outlines, analytical in form, with subject matter sub- 
divided into items, each item being preceded by a number by which 
to identify it, especially at the time of the final examinations. Some- 
times these items are further subdivided into parts, but this is the 
exception rather than the general practice. The number of items 
varies with the nature and amount of subject material to be covered, 
but in general it ranges from 2 to 29 items, and averages 8 items 
per subject. Such an apparently low number of items necessarily im- 
plies broad statements to cover a wide scope of curricular material. 
No aims or objectives are stated for each subject, except some inci- 
dental comments here and there written at the beginning, at the end, 
or as footnotes to the course. One would like to see more of these 
comments because of their guidance value to teachers at work, 

Despite the lack of subject objectives and clear-cut aims so in- 
dispensable nowadays in modern curriculum work, the material, al- 
though still predominantly academic, shows a definite tendency to 
break away from empiricism and to adopt new, practical, pragmatic 
views and procedures. Activities are well represented, especially those 
requiring intellectual effort and creative work. Memorization is greatly 
discouraged and there is a marked tendency to reduce it to a minimum, 
but this, of course, takes time and requires, among other conditions, 
pupil guidance in effective study habits and classroom techniques of 
the problem-solving type. There is evidence already of this latter 
factor in the teaching of arithmetic and manual work, but it is almost 
absent in the teaching of cosmography and especially of history which 
follows, at present, a chronological approach rather than a psychological 
arrangement. There is enthusiasm for the “doing and experiencing by 
direct contact” activities. With the national cultural extension and 
recreation program now in existence, pupils have the excellent oppor- 
tunity to visit museums, make field trips and excursions, take par 
in parades and special cultural events, do historic observation, and 


”” Programas Analiticos para la Educacién Primaria, Parte 1V, Escuelas Urbanas. 
pp. 13-59. 
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participate in outdoor athletic experiences and in many other interesting 
activities which bring them in contact with first-hand information and 
experiences. This program of extracurricular and curricular work, 
in charge at present of a bureau at the central office, represents one 
of the best endeavors in educational organization found in any Latin 
American country. 

The work of the course of study is supplemented by the textbook 
and, more important, by the teacher’s own contribution. The idea of 
the child’s being the center of instruction rather than the teacher is 
gradually making its way in the educational philosophy of the country, 
but it is still far from being a reality. Guatemala has been evolving 
from the time when part-time instructors with little or no professional 
knowledge played an important role in the teaching field to present- 
day views when teachers are full-time instructors, well equipped in 
professional training and vocationally inclined to make of teaching 
a life career. This excellent situation has been substantially attained 
in the elementary schools, especially in the capital. 


Comparison of course of study with that of the United States.— 
A comparison of this program with that in the North American schools 
reveals many points in common and some interesting differences. The 
North American program gives marked emphasis to social studies and 
stresses the functional method in many subjects, The Guatemalan pro- 
gram is beginning to make progress along these same lines. Both 
insist that art provide many mediums of creative expression, such as 
clay, paper, wood, paints, cloth, but the North American schools place 
more emphasis on ideas than do the Guatemalan schools, where the 
tradition has been to require exactness, precision, and finished work, 
because of the natural inclination of the children for artistic motifs. 
Both agree on teaching mathematics in the light of practical situations. 
The North American school in this respect is more to the point, 
eliminating material with little or no immediate application, and is 
interested in today’s problems and experiences rather than tomorrow’s 
possibilities or probabilities, in the firm belief that what is done today 
inescapably leads to what may come tomorrow. 

The Guatemalan school insists on preparing for tomorrow, even 
at the expense of what should be taught today. The situation is 
rapidly changing though, so as to make education life and not a prep- 
aration for life. Both programs believe in physical education based 
upon games, sports, and other muscular activities. The American 
school gives more participation to girls in games and sports. The 
Guatemalan school believes in this opportunity but applies it differ- 
ently. Science in the American school is made as objective as pos- 
sible and is taught so that children can see it by means of instruc- 
tional devices and other material. The Guatemalan school may even- 
tually reach that level of objectivity. In the American school hand- 
writing is taught in activities which make it purposeful, while in the 
Guatemalan school it is a little formal and its importance is overem- 
phasized. 

The Guatemalan urban elementary school, which covers six years 
in addition to the kindergarten, separates children by sexes, seeks to 
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provide a cultural background with touches of industrial and agricul- 
tural abilities and knowledge, and insists strictly and formally on a 
system of oral examination like that of the French for grade promo- 
tion. The North American elementary school consists of six to eight 
years and kindergarten, is coeducational, and places emphasis on the 
common integrating education, leaving for grades seven, eight, and 
nine a number of tryout and exploratory courses, to be offered “in 
order that the capacities, aptitudes, and interests of the pupil may be 
discovered.”!1 It believes in the functional conception of education, 
but many years will doubtless be required before the idea is incorporated 
generally into administrative organization.12 

With fewer opportunities than the North American school, 
a long historic past of tradition and customs, and a present of 
racial, economic, and social problems, the Guatemalan elementary 
school is striving hard to become popular in the sense of reaching 
the masses, and at the same time to offer the kind of education, in 
quality and quantity, that will compare favorably with that of the 
leading countries in the world. 


Course of Study in the Rural Elementary Schools 


In many respects the courses of study in the rural elementary 
schools differ from those in the urban schools.!3 

Reading and writing are taught simultaneously in the first grade 
and constitute one of the most important phases of the rural curricu- 
lum. Arithmetic is offered in all three years. To the rural child 
this is very useful when he becomes a trader at the fair or market.' 
The course is made as practical as possible as soon as the initial 
stages have been gone over. 

Natural science or natural history is combined in the first year 
with practices in agriculture, and this combination is especially de- 
sirable since each rural school has its gardening space, sometimes as 
large as three cuerdas or more, in which to do experimental work. 
Agricultural practices constitute one of the most important classes 
in the rural school curriculum, since practically all children engage 
in them after leaving school. 

Manual work, which is taught three times a week, aims to develop 
skill and dexterity in craft activities and at the same time to instill 
in the child a love for work, together with an artistic sense. While 
girls engage in sewing and needlework activities, boys, and even girls 
as well, are taught ceramics and fiber-weaving. All kinds of native 
fibers available in the region are used. 


1! Administrative Handbook for Indiana Schools. p. 17. 

** Reavis, W. C.; Pierce, P. R.; and Stullken, E. H. The Elementary School, Its 
Organization and Administration. p. 

18 Instrucciones a los Maestros para el Desarrollo de los Programas en las Escuelas 
de Difusién del Castellano, Escuelas en Lugares Rurales, Escuelas Nocturnas, Domi- 
nicales y de Primeras Letras. pp. 21-36. 

14 A market is a weekly or biweekly local affair where traders from the municipe 
or surrounding areas sell their surplus: goods. A fair is of wide scope and is an im- 
portant event which brings together traders from farther places. This internal trade 
dates from ancient times and the Indians are the most enthusiastic supporters. These 
fairs or markets constitute a picturesque custom in Guatemala and other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 
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Geography of Guatemala is taught in the first year, its contents 
being more or less the same as the first grade course in the urban 
schools, The course in the history of Guatemala is made as simple 
as possible and is taught in the form of narrations told by the teacher 
and repeated afterwards by the pupils. No textbook is used. 

The remaining courses of morals and gentility, calisthenics, and 
singing are patterned after those in the urban schools, but worded to 
some extent in the experiences familiar to the rural child. 


Course of Study in the Adult Education Schools 


As already indicated, adult schools are open to persons over 14 
years of age. Classes are held every day for two hours usually in 
the evening. The program of the Spanish diffusion schools consists 
of a two-year curriculum with Spanish, elements of natural history, 
and morals and gentility for the first year, and readfng and writing, 
elementary arithmetic, and civic instruction in the second year.15 These 
schools are both rural and urban, since in both areas are found people 
who know very little or no Spanish at all. 

Adult education schools have been a help in combating the high 
percentage of illiteracy and in diffusing the use of the national lan- 
guage, Spanish. In some cases they have provided general knowledge 
of an industrial nature to artisans and other workers, but this has 
been mostly technical knowledge with no shop training. Whether 
these schools would eventually be turned into vocational schools to 
prepare individuals to earn a living or to provide greater efficiency 
to those already in employment is hard to say, for such purposes 
would require conditions which are a replica of those in occupations 
and shops. 


Scope of the Elementary School Program 


Thus far an attempt has been made to show the kind and quality 
of elementary education found in the private and national schools of 
Guatemala. At this time a further attempt is made to show the 
extension and possibly the evolution of such education in terms of 
material opportunities. 

Table III presents the enrollment in the private and national 
elementary schools of Guatemala for the period between 1928 and 1940. 

The total enrollment in the elementary schools—rural and urban, 
national and private—of Guatemala during the years of 1928-1929 to 
1940-1941 was 1,577,352, or an average enrollment each year of 121,335, 
approximately two thirds of whom were in the urban schools. When 
the enrollment situation of 1928-1929 is compared with that of 1940- 
1941, it is found that in 1928-1929 the ratio of elementary enrollment 
was almost four to one in favor of the urban schools, while in 1940- 
1941 it was considerably less than two to one in their favor. 

According to Table III, the total elementary enrollment of both 
urban and rural schools makes up almost the entire enrollment in all 
types of schools including the university. In 1928-1929, it was 93 
per cent of the total enrollment, as compared with 96 per cent in 


1% School Law of 1938, Arts. 18-23. 
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1940-1941. The remaining percentage comprised the enrollment in 
the secondary, normal, and special schools, plus the university, all 
of which are not free schools, although some students are given gov- 
ernment scholarships. 


TABLE Ill. ENROLLMENT IN THE PRIVATE AND NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF GUATEMALA FOR THE YEARS 1928 TO 1940 








Year Rural Urban 














Total Total 

enrollment enrollment | elementary national enroll- 

enrollment ment includ- 

ing university 
OD ec erard: ase were ne | 90,760 | 144,985 | 150,861 
DE catsansnraen 89,748 142,335 147,909 
SEER. savtcceveses 89,410 144,547 149,745 
DEE wchoncssénee 86,463 141,007 146,520 
nn MPT eee 91,350 144,819 150,255 
ae i, ETT | 83,478 121,383 | 124,233 
DED wtcmanwanricen 74,445 102,807 108,400 
ROUUPENOE sccccocsvece 67,611 94,833 98,590 
1932-1933 ........cee) 63,651 | 88,905 | 91,717 
Naa Sra ee 112,404 116,187 
ED nine et waseet 114,113 119,228 
ree 113,578 123,368 
BEE esvesneveses 111,636 120,023 
eo a ee 495,179 1,082,173 1,577,352 | 1,647,036 








Such predominance of elementary education is by all means 
justified in the light of the school laws which make clear that ele- 
mentary education is free and compulsory, but the questions naturally 
come up as to what this 93 or 96 per cent means when compared with 
the total school age population of the country and also as to how 
many of the percentage enrolled complete the six-year curriculum. 
Lack of necessary data prevents the writers from giving a categorical 
answer. 

Private elementary education is still an important factor in Gua- 
temala’s school system. About 10 per cent of the elementary urban 
school enrollment belongs to private institutions, most of them situated 
in the capital. In the rural areas, the division is nearly even, if not 
as to enrollment, at least in number of teachers. Schools classified as 
private in the rural zones are those supported by plantation owners. 
The number of these schools decreases or increases according to vari- 
ous circumstances, but the government is trying to stabilize their 
growth. 

Between 1936 and 1940 there was an average of 808 national 
schools in the urban zones each year and 826 in the rural areas as com- 
pared respectively with an average of 109 private urban and 724 pri- 
vate rural schools. The average national elementary school had 3.3 
teachers in the urban zones and 1.1 teachers in the rural districts, 
while the average private school had 5.9 teachers in the town areas 
and 1.1 teachers in the rural areas. The national urban elementary 
schools had an average enrollment of about 98 pupils per average 
school, while the private urban schools averaged a little over 95 pupils 
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per school. In the rural zone the average national school had 40.2 
pupils, as compared with 28.6 in the average private school. The 
average enrollment per teacher in these schools was as follows: urban 
national schools, 29.7 students; private urban schools, 16.3; rural na- 
tional schools, 40.2; and rural private schools, 37.9. 

The rural school does not differ greatly from the urban in aver- 
age attendance and promotion results, as revealed in Table IV, but 
the picture shown in this table is not complete by any means. The 
child who fails in the rural school is less likely to return to school the 
next year than is the urban child. He may be found by his parents 
to be more useful at home working in the fields than going to school. 
The Secretary of Public Education, reporting to the national! legisla- 
tive assembly in 1936-1937, confessed the inadequacy of the prevailing 
educational system to obtain better results in the rural zones. He 
blames parents for their antagonism against cooperating with the 
school in solving their own problems.'*© From the point of view of the 
parents, the question arises as to whether the school satisfies the 
needs of the rural settler. Has he ever been consulted as to what he 
wants? Does he have much to say on matters pertaining to his own 
welfare and education? 


TABLE IV. ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AND PROMOTION IN 
THE RURAL SCHOOLS DURING THE PERIOD FROM 1935-1936 TO 1938-1939* 














Year Enroll- Average | Number | Number | Number | Number Percent- 
ment attend- jof pupilsiof pupils|of pupils|of pupils age 
ance having |not re- | taking | marked | passing 
dropped | porting |examin- | suspen- final 
school (for final} ations |ses from | examin- 
examin- examin- ations 
ations | ations 
1938-1939 ..... 55,137 49,695 5,143 5,947 | 44,048 9,491 
1937-1 54,544 51,539 3,005 8,275 43,264 9,017 
1936-19: 53,469 50,140 3,329 4,747 45,393 10,725 
1935-1§ 37,905 35,450 2,45! 5,241 | 32,617 7,696 
* Of those enrolkd in the rural schools, nearly 10 per cent do not take the final 


examinations, while of those who are examined, less than 80 per cent pass the ex- 
aminations. 


A test generally applied to a school system is its ability to enroll 
children and keep them in school.'7 The seeming failure of the Gua- 
temalan schools in this respect raises many and fundamental ques- 
tions as to the efficacy of the curriculum and even of the whole edu- 
cational machinery, for it means a very expensive education at the 
expense of the many seeking an opportunity which is denied to them. 
One would rather leave in suspended judgment such a test to the 
Guatemalan system in the hope that something may develop later 
which will justify such conditions or will change them altogether. Until 
such eventuality it must be admitted that the system reveals many 
shortcomings in the light of modern education. 


% Memoria de Instruccién Piblica, 1936-1937. p. 48. 
Sears, Jesse B. The School Survey. p. 260. 
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Trends in Elementary Education 


Many improvements have occurred in the elementary school system 
in Guatemala since 1928. In the first place, more and better schools 
have been established, with a fair share allowed the rural zones in an 
attempt to lessen the sharp differences existing between the town 
and the country school. Significant is the increasing number of stu- 
dents in the rural enrollment as compared with that in the urban 
schools. Of every 100 students attending elementary schools in 1938- 
1939, 63 belonged to the urban schools and 37 to the rural schools, 
as against 78 and 22 respectively in 1928-1929. Moreover, better- 
trained teachers and a more practical and effective program of activ- 
ities have been provided for the rural schools. 

A very important movement is the strong interest and careful 
attention being given to industrial and agricultural instruction in the 
elementary school, in addition to the already significant work being 
done in the arts and crafts schools, Guatemala has, therefore, struck 
at last a promising and challenging field in harmony with the needs 
of the country. 

Another interesting aspect of the school system, and one in which 
Guatemala is leading also, is that of kindergarten education. Specially 
prepared teachers with vocational inclination, up-to-date methods, and 
very good equipment are the major features of the work being done 
in the kindergartens. Unfortunately, its advantages are limited to 
the larger centers of population. 

The system continues to be a highly centralized one with a Bureau 
of General Inspection controlling elementary education. Private school 
participation is still very influential. For every five teachers in active 
service in the urban schools, one is in a private school. In the rural 
areas, the ratio is one to one. In number of students per teacher, 
the private schools offer the smaller classes, even in the rural areas. 

Supervision in the modern sense of the term is scarcely found in 
Guatemala. There is, however, a great deal of inspection in matters 
of school plant, equipment and supplies, and records and reports, in- 
cluding financial reports. There is real need of supervisory work of 
the guidance type, especially in the provincial and country schools 
where conditions are worse than in the capital schools. The practice 
of having lay boards of education and people not trained in administra- 
tion or supervision work, like the jefes politicos (governors), visit the 
schools and make recommendations as they see fit is a poor, unpro- 
fessional, backward practice, and should be discontinued. In the place 
of such civilians should be appointed capable and well-trained school 
men. 

Courses of study need flexibility and further integration of the 
various offerings. Instead of following an item or outline organiza- 
tion, the curriculum should be arranged on the basis of objectives and 
expected outcomes, with a wide margin for discussion of problems, 
projects, and the like. 

From all indications, illiteracy remains very high, and the num- 
ber of school-age children with no school facilities is relatively large. 
Even the school authorities do not seem to be sure of the exact figures 
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on these questions. Here, of course, is a most unfortunate situation 
which should be remedied as soon as possible by the ordinary means 
of surveys and census reports. 

In general, Guatemala’s elementary school system has been im- 
proved in the last decade or more, despite the social problems caused 
by a large proportion of indigenous people with little or no schooling, 
some even ignorant of the national language. But the way is paved 
for better results and the possibilities for the future are promising 
and challenging as the potential resources and wealth of the nation 
come into use. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are points of similarity in the historic development of sec- 
ondary education in Central America and in the United States, In 
the United States, three types of institutions, each one carrying over 
into the other the traditions and customs of the age, stand out pre- 
do. ninantly, namely, the Latin grammar school, the academy, and the 
public high school, corresponding in time to the colonial period, the 
nineteenth century, and the twentieth century, respectively. In Cen- 
tral America, though the distinction between periods is more difficult 
to make, there have been three rather definite types of secondary 
schools—the colonial, the classic-humanistic, and the scientific. All 
three have been affected by the traditions of many centuries and each 
struggled hard for its existence. This is especially true of the last two, 
which grew out of liberal movements and had to contend against 
decp-rooted bigotry and intolerance. The colonial school, though the 
most traditional of all three, did not find much resistance when it was 
being established. 

The trend toward a more liberal secondary school in Guate- 
mala has led to a two-cycle course, comprising five years of study al- 
together. The first cycle consists of four years and is primarily in- 
tended for students who are not planning to enter university studies. 
The second cycle is a one-year course exclusively of a preparatory 
nature and marking for all practical purposes the beginnings of a pro- 
fessional career. The degree Bachelor of Sciences and Letters is 
conferred upon students who satisfactorily complete both cycles, which 
is another way of urging entrance into the university despite the fact 
that the law makes clear that the aim of secondary education is not 
necessarily preparation for university work but rather to provide the 
individual student with a broad knowledge of the field of sciences and 
letters. Such an arrangement, however strange it may appear, seems 
to harmonize at least in theory with the two conflicting lines of 
thought, namely, one that would prefer to see secondary instruction 
as an entirely business-like proposition in which children should be 
trained to earn a living, and the other, one that is more traditional 
and idealistic and by far more concerned with that which has been 
termed intellectual aristocracy and that favors a thorough and well- 
cemented cultural background as a prerequisite for admission to the 
faculties. The latter group seems to have the upper hand, but the 
school authorities have very wisely taken an eclectic position in the 
interest of both sides. Thus far results seem to be according to 
expectations. 

It must be remembered that secondary school facilities as provided 
by the government remain very limited indeed and represent one of 
the various channels by which the government carries out its policies. 
Until very recently there was only one government school in Guate- 
mala exclusively devoted to secondary education. It is called the 
Central Institute for Boys, and is situated in the capital. In addition, 
there have been sections or classes organized for boys and girls at nor- 


(41) 
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mal schools at the capital and in the departamentos or provinces. 
Private colleges or sections are affiliated with government schools. 
Under a recent reorganization, the three normal schools for boys 
at Quezaltenango, Antigua Guatemala, and Chiquimula have been 
convelted into secondary institutes with normal education classes af- 
filiated with them. In the capital, girls enrolled in secondary educa- 
tion attend the Central Normal School for Girls while the boys go to 
the Central Institute. 

The traditional belief that the separation of the sexes is funda- 
mental in any school organization continues to have full support in 
Guatemala. For a while this practice seemed to be losing adherents, 
especially when the normal schools and the secondary schools con- 
stituted practically a school unit and students of both sexes attended 
the same class. But appa ently this did not work well, for it has been 
altogether discontinued and a return to the classical- pattern of the 
separation of the sexes with fewer opportunities for the female sex, 
at least in secondary instruction, has gained momentum once more. 
The answer to this change in policy, or, rather, this return to the 
traditional view, may be found in the social theory, still held by a 
large majority of the Spanish-speaking world, that women should 
be trained to be good housewives, while all other activities of a pub- 
lic nature, including military service, are the exclusive business of men. 
If this be the case, why educate women in activities other than those 
dealing with homemaking? Why have coeducational schools, if the 
education for girls should be different? Why insist that girls enroll 
in secondary schools designed primarily to prepare for entering pro- 
fessional studies or to provide “useful” knowledge to meet everyday 
life situations out of the home environment? Women have a higher 
mission to take care of, and that is the preservation of the home, 
with all its spiritual and moral elements necessary to make home- 
loving sons and daughters, loyal to the traditions of courtesy and 
hospitality as essential to the preservation of the home against all 
odds and calamities. 

In this conception of the place of women in society, an exception 
is made. It is believed desirable and urgent that more women devote 
time to teaching in the grades, for there as well as in the home is 
found an excellent opportunity to do the kind of service most recom- 
mended. This explains why over 75 per cent of the teachers in the 
urban elementary schools in the Central American countries are 
women. In some cases, the number is as high as 90 out of every 100 
teachers. In the secondary schools, the situation changes completely, 
at times representing the other extreme to the extent that only men 
are employed to carry the entire teaching load. 

Secondary instruction is not free in Guatemala. In fact it never 
has been. Students are requested to pay monthly fees plus extra 
charges for admission to final examinations. It is true that the gov- 
ernment provides a series of scholarships of various categories for 
students who are poor and who can maintain a high scholarship stand- 
ing, but in most cases such scholarships imply retribution in the form 
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of service in some government activity during the time of schooling or 
afterwards. 

Scholarships are few in the secondary schools, since most of them 
are granted to students enrolled in the normal schools. Many claim, 
and even the school authorities themselves hold the viewpoint, that 
with the present system of scholarships such type of instruction is 
practically free. It is and it is not, depending upon how one looks at 
it. One thing is clear though; such a system of scholarships con- 
tributes greatly to perpetuating class differences and to making the 
secondary school an exclusive institution where only those mentally 
gifted can survive. In this respect the Guatemalan schools are far 
from being democratic institutions. The average student has little 
chance in such an organization, and the situation appears to be worse 
when one learns that guidance in the sense of helping boys and girls 
to make an optimal adjustment to educational and vocational situations 
is something absolutely ignored, Because of these limitations and the 
system of institutionalized oral examinations used as instruments for 
promotion from grade to grade and for the awarding of the degree 
at the end of five years of studies, a tremendous amount of elimination 
takes place in the secondary school. Of the large number who start 
the first year, very few succeed in reaching the last year, and then 
still fewer obtain the general degree. 

The Guatemalan secondary school is a lay school and this is, after 
all, a very important gain which was not easily obtained. It represents 
a bitter struggle for dominance between the civil and religious orders, 
but it has not resulted in a full-fledged victory for the laity, for there 
still are occasional sporadic, underground symptoms or signs that 
seem to indicate the contrary. 


Organization and Administration 


Secondary schools and the various secondary school sections or 
classes affiliated with other establishments throughout the country 
are organized and administered by the Bureau of Normal, Secondary, 
and Technical Education recently reorganized into the Bureau of Gen- 
eral Inspection. The head of the system, known as the inspector gen- 
eral, under the new scheme is directly responsible to the Secretary of 
Public Education. 

The most important secondary school, and one which is taken as 
the model for the others to follow as far as possible, is the National 
Central Institute for Boys. The Institute is a government-supported 
institution offering the first cycle of the secondary school curriculum, 
the completion of which entitles the individual to a Certificate of 
Sciences and Letters and a second lieutenant’s commission in the in- 
fantry reserve. Students completing one, two, or three years’ work 
receive commissions of corporal, second sergeant, and first sergeant, 
respectively. 

At the head of the institution is a high-ranking army officer 
graduated from the Polytechnic Military School and under him are, 
first, the assistant director, the secretary, the military captains and 
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company commanders, and the teaching staff; and secondly, the health 
unit officers, the students’ military groups (compamias de caballeros 
alumnos), and the household personnel. The director is appointed by 
the President of the Republic and his functions and duties are many 
and varied, some consisting of keeping child-accounting records; dis- 
ciplining both the personnel and the student body; rating, observing, 
and proposing the appointments of teachers; making the school pro- 
gram; controlling all moneys collected from fees or to be expended 
from government appropriations; establishing cordial relations with 
parents; and in general maintaining the prestige and good name of the 
school. He is required to establish his living quarters in the institu- 
tion and cannot leave the building except for official business, in which 
case the assistant director takes his place during his absence. 

The assistant director is also a high ranking army officer, ap- 
proved by the President, and practically in charge of the administra- 
tive phase of the institution, after the director. He handles most of 
the disciplinary cases, administers the school property, and keeps with 
regularity and order the records of attendance of teachers and pupils, 
the records of punishments and rewards, the teachers’ time book, the 
book of honor (a register with monthly entry of names of pupils and 
teachers doing meritorious work), accounts of the visits of parents 
and school authorities, and infirmary and health reports. Because of 
his position, he is required to be the “example and guide for the 
faithful observance of the principles of strict discipline.’ 

Next in importance are the instructors who are generally recom- 
mended by the director and appointed by the Secretary of Public 
Education. To be eligible for appointment, candidates must have a 
teacher’s license, at least five years of experience in the schools of the 
Republic, and a bachillerato (Bachelor’s degree) or a_ professional 
title, or have specialized preparation in the particular subject to be 
taught. No instructor is allowed to teach more than three subjects 
in the same building, while military instruction is taught by military 
men graduated by the Polytechnic Military School. Those who are 
appointed must agree to conform with the school rules and regula- 
tions, and to plan the daily work, give a daily grade to pupils, and 
follow modern teaching techniques of an intuitive and experimental 
nature.* 

For admission to the instituto, children must not only com- 
plete the six-year elementary education but, in addition, must 
satisfactorily passed a physical examination, be vaccinated, be free 
from sensoiy or mental disease, and show evidence of good moral 
conduct which includes not having been expelled from some other 
school. Students are classified as boarders or non-boarders, or as 
pensioners or non-pensioners. Within this classification there are various 
combinations, such as full scholarships or half-scholarships. Some 
pay for room but not for board and vice versa; others pay for both 


1 Reglamento, Plan de Estudios y Programas de Materias Militares para los Insti- 
tutos Nacionales de Varones. pp. 19-24. 


2 Ibid., p. 28, item 17. 
SIbid., pp. 41-4. 
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or none. The cost of room and board for a month varies from 15 to 20 
quetzales. 

The government is not so generous with scholarships for second- 
ary school pupils as it is for those attending teacher-training insti- 
tutions, a fact which is more than justified. Students are subject to 
strict military discipline with emphasis upon character-making and the 
observance of moral, civic, and hygienic behavior, the objective being 
to make clean, wholesome individuals “in an active and industrious 
life devoted to work, and in so doing, to advance the service of the 
country.”* For those breaking the rules or disgracing the good name 
of the institutions, there are punitive measures ranging from mild 
advice in private for absences, tardinesses, or lack of cleanliness, to 
temporary and even permanent suspension from school in the case 
of grievous and unpardonable faults, such as insubordination, malicious 
mischief, and desertion.® 

The student body is organized in companies under the direction of 
an army officer acting as captain, with each company having its 
various officials selected from among the most advanced students. 
Under this organization, everyone has well-defined, explicit duties, 
and there seems to be time for the many and varied curricular and 
extracurricular activities of the school. 

Though the Instituto Nacional Central de Varones is the only 
school of its kind in the country at present with such complete or- 
ganization as the one described above, there are efforts to make the 
other recently created institutos, at Quezaltenango, Antigua Guatemala, 
and Chiquimula,® schools of this type. As for secondary education for 
girls, it is non-military and is offered in classes affiliated with the 
normal schools. 

The conversion of the government secondary schools for boys 
into military-like institutions dates from July 25, 1940.7 The formula- 
tion of the new courses of study on military instruction occurred nine 
days later,® or about four months after the school year of 1940-1941 
had started, Thus the organization is still in the experimental stage 
and it will be a long time before it will be known whether or not it is 
a desirable measure in the educational system of Guatemala. Under 
the Constitutive Army Law,® the President of the Republic is authorized 
to establish military instruction in the secondary schools of the land. 
Since the Guatemalan secondary schools do not have electives in their 
program of studies, military instiuction becomes obligatory for all 
boys enrolled. 

The purpose back of the plan does not appear to be the super- 
imposition of a military class, but rather a means to develop character, 
a sense of responsibility and order, and a disciplinary attitude toward 
work and service intended for the welfare of the individual and the 
nation. Such goals make of the school a very useful institution in the 


* Ibid., p. 55. 

5 Ibid., pp. 51-64. 

®“Acuerdo Gubernativo, April 14, 1939."" p. 224. 
7 Executive Decree no. 2412. p. 281. 

8 “*Acuerdo Gubernativo, August 2, 1940."" p. 282. 


® Constitutive Army Law, Decree no. 1729. Art. 49. 
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growth and stabilization of society, but it is doubtful that the means 
are the best ones now available to modern democracy. Education is 
incompatible with militarism; education is freedom, life, and open- 
mindedness, while militarism in any form represents the negation and 
the antithesis of education. Started at so early an age—14 years and 
over—its effects are decisively detrimental to the mental and spiritual 
development of youth, and the plasticity to grow in experience and to 
cherish the ideals of others becomes blunt and restricted in point of 
view. If the secondary school is eventually to serve a democratic so- 
ciety as it should, it must break away from all the red tape and re- 
strictive measures that deny it to the largest number of people, es- 
pecially in places like Guatemala where secondary facilities are so few 
compared with the needs of the country. 


Course of Study 


, 


Mathematics, French and English, social science, and elements of 
natural science largely formed the program of studies in the sec- 
ondary schools of Guatemala as early as 1882 when the aim of the 
schools was defined as that of preparing the youth to enter the pro- 
fessional studies.'!° Six years later, civic instruction was added," and 
in 1910 the English. course was extended to five years!? following a 
similar measure introduced the year before in the elementary school 
program in view of the “privileged situation of Guatemala in the 
modern world and the advantages derived from its interoceanic railway 
line.”!5. While this was done, Spanish continued to be a one-year sub- 
ject in the curriculum. 

In Table V, three different programs are presented for compar- 
ative purposes, showing the years 1928, 1933, and 1941. The 1928 
program is very similar to that of 1882, including the additions al- 
ready indicated, but strikingly different as to the emphasis given to 
the Spanish language both in its mechanical and literary form. It 
represented a five-year curriculum with classes 50 minutes long and a 
school day of six hours, The courses in natural drawing, painting, 
pedagogy, methods, music and singing, and sporting games were elec- 
tives, but at least one of them was required for graduation. The 
major subjects, Spanish, mathematics, history and geography, and 
natural sciences, offered classes every day and others were taught 
alternately in one, two, and three meetings each week. This is true 
even today, for otherwise it would not be possible to cover so many sub- 
jects in the time available. 

The program of 1933 was in effect until 1937-1938, when it was 
replaced by another as a result of the enactment of a new organic school 
law. The new program, with the addition of military instruction, 
constitutes the present-day program of studies, as outlined by subjects 
and years in Table V. 


” Organic and Regulative Law of Public Instruction, November 23, 1882. Art. 97, 
p. 17. 

“4 Legislative Decree no. 3, April 13, 1888. p. 77. 

12“ Acuerdo Gubernativo, April 23, 1910.” p. 124. 


13 “*Acuerdo Gubernativo, February 15, 1909."’ p. 123. 
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TABLE V. COUKSE OF STUDY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF GUATEMALA 
FOR THE YEARS 1928, 1933, and 1941* 
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+ Since 1937, secondary education has been divided into two cycles. Only the first 
eycle is presented here, 
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This program is in many respects similar to the two previous pro- 
grams in number of offerings, but somewhat different in curricular 
content and administrative machinery. It consists of four years of 
10 months each in studies for the first cycle. Classes in the major 
subjects meet every day for periods of 50 minutes and the others 
are alternated to meet twice or three times a week. The so-called 
general courses in physical education, morals and manners, solfeggio 
and singing, and drawing and painting are offered during the entire 
four years but they are not considered passed by the students until a 
specified amount of work has been completed by the end of the fourth 
year, at which time a final examination is given. 

The new subjects in the 1941 program are military instruction 
and training, which were added very recently, Guatemalan literature, 
and history of philosophy, this last subject having been taught in the 
1928 curriculum. Sociology and bookkeeping have been discontinued and 
some of their principles incorporated as phases of other subjects. Latin 
has been added as a general course, while English and French are 
given the same amount of time as before. Manual work is em- 
phasized more as compared with the one year’s time devoted to it in 
the 1933 program, but this is only true in the schools for girls. In 
the schools for boys, it has been eliminated entirely under a new regu- 
lation.‘ Despite these additions and alterations, the major subjects 
of Spanish, social studies, mathematics, and natural sciences have 
remained practically the same. It should be noticed, however, that 
there are no elective subjects, the entire curriculum being obligatory, 
and students have a daily program of studies of seven hours counting 
one hour for study and a usual relaxation period of 10 minutes 
after every 50-minute class. 

The one-year second-cycle program in the present-day organiza- 
tion of the secondary schools of Guatemala is made up of subjects in- 
troductory to the professional field chosen by the students. In years 
past this phase was the exclusive province of the university, as the 
students graduated from the secondary schools were requested to take 
a year of preparatory work at the university before being admitted 
to the regular university courses. 

Today this has been changed by extending the secondary cur- 
riculum to five years, divided into first and second cycles. In essence, 
the situation is very much the same, since not all finishing the first 
cycle are necessarily interested in going into professional studies, 
but whatever their plans they must complete the one-year cycle in 
order to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Science and Letters because 
completion of the first four years of the curriculum entitles one only 
to a Certificate in Science and not to the desired Bachelor’s degree. 

There are some advantages under the second scheme, no doubt, 
but still it reveals a too-strong pressure of university influence upon 
secondary school work. If the aim of secondary education were to 
prepare exclusively for entrance into the university, then such a re- 
quirement would be justified, but that does not seem to be the case, 
according to official information available. A better scheme might 








%* Executive Decree no, 2412. Art. 1. 
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be to establish a five-year secondary curriculum with a general or 
common curriculum in the first three years, and then to group the 
students in the last two years according to their educational plans. Each 
of the groups would have a differentiated program, one to be ex- 
clusively preparatory for continuing higher studies and the other to 
offer practical instruction possibly combined with the curriculum 
in the industrial and commercial schools, provided the individuals 
were prepared to make a living after finishing the high school. 

As the program stands at present, students who plan to enter 
law and the social sciences take general philosophy, sociology, political 
economy, Spanish and American literature, and the prolegomena of 
law; those who plan to enter medicine and surgery take medical botany, 
medical physics, medical zoology, and medical chemistry. These same 
subjects, with the addition of inorganic chemistry, are required for en- 
trance into the school of dentistry. For engineering, the required 
subjects are a general review of mathematics, advanced algebra, 
mathematical physics, general chemistry, descriptive geometry, and 
geometric drawing, as compared with those for the economic studies, 
which are economic doctrines, economic geography, and algebra and 
trigonometry. For the study of natural sciences and pharmacy, a 
recent, rather detailed course has been outlined for pharmaceutical 
chemist, biological chemist, chemical engineer, agricultural chemist, 
and sugar cane chemist.!5 

The Guatemalan secondary school program proper is a one-curricu- 
lum academic scheme originally planned to prepare students to enter 
the university, and it is still closely tied to that tradition. In the 
course of years, it has been reorganized at various times, new subjects 
have been added while others have been eliminated or combined as 
phases or aspects of other subjects, but fundamentally the program 
has continued more or less the same as to form and offerings. Within 
the limits of its goals, the program seems to present a rather balanced 
distribution of activities, with some stress on the mathematical and 
social studies and of late some movement toward other fields such 
as health, manual work, and, very recently, military instruction. 

Courses of study in the secondary schools'® are in many respects 
a continuation of those in the elementary schools, a situation which 
lessens the transition from one school to another. 

Almost the entire program of the secondary schools falls under 
the province of intellectual education—Spanish, foreign languages, 
mathematics, sciences, history and geography, psychology and logic, 
and the history of philosophy being given the main emphasis. 

Civic instruction and political economy, morals and manners, and 
manual arts are included in the social and economic phases. 

Under the physical education phase are found physical education, 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and military instruction and practice. 

The aesthetic phase includes music (singing and solfeggio), nat- 
ural drawing, and handwriting. 





15 “*Acuerdo Gubernativo, May 22, 1939."’ pp. 225-7. 
% Programas para los Institutos de Ensetanza Secundaria. pp. 5-112. 
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Scope of the Secondary School Program 


As has been indicated previously, secondary education in Guate- 
mala is offered at private and national schools or institutos and com- 
pleted at the university under the so-called preparatory courses. 

In 1939-1940, there were the following establishments offering in 
part or in whole secondary instruction: (a) the National Central In- 
stitute for Boys at the capital to which were affiliated the private 
colegios, Instituto Privado de Varones, Colegio de Infantes, Instituto 
Modelo, and Instituto Cervantes; (b) the Section of the Central Normal 
School for Girls, also at the capital, to which are affiliated the private 
institutions Liceo Francés and Colegio Europeo de Senoritas; (c) 
the three normal schools for boys now changed into secondary institutes, 
at Quezaltenango, Antigua Guatemala, and Chiquimula; (d) sections 
of the Normal Schools for Girls located also at Antigua Guatemala, 
Chiquimula, and Quezaltenango, this latter one having affiliated with 
it the private schools, Colegio Centro-Americano, Colegio Minerva, Liceo 
Guatemala, and Colegio La Patria. The second cycle of instruction is 
offered at the six schools of the university. 

The enrollment in these various colleges and lyceums for the 
years 1936-1937 to 1939-1940 is shown in Table VI. The total enrollment 
for any one year in both the first and second cycles has averaged 1,082 
students for the four years. According to recent figures not included 
in the table, the enrollment for 1940-1941 in the secondary schools 
of the country was 1,006, with 801 in the first cycle and 205 in the 
second cycle. Of those enrolled in the first cycle 502 belonged to 
government schools and the remaining 299 in private establishments. 

The private school enrollment has remained more than one half 
as large as that of the national schools offering the four-year or first- 
cycle program. In 1940-1941, for every eight students enrolled in 
the first cycle of the secondary school, three belong to the private 
colleges and five to the government schools. A similar distribution 
has existed in the past five years or more. In the second-cycle program 
all the enrollment belongs to the government-owned university which is 
the only center of higher education in the country and forms the top 
of the national school system. 

In the national first-cycle schools, it is significant that no girls are 
reported enrolled during the years 1938-1939 and 1939-1940, after a 
substantial enrollment of 315 in 1937-1938. A similar situation holds 
true in the private establishments. In the preparatory one-year course 
at the university the enrollment is completely composed of boys. This 
condition altogether confirms the policy previously expressed of mak- 
ing secondary education available only to boys even in private estab- 
lishments once inclined to admit girls instead of boys. 

Concerning the distribution of pupils by faculties, preference shown 
by students for law and medicine is not so marked at present as in 
carlier periods, but is still very marked. There has been a gradual 
decrease in the number choosing juridical and social sciences, which 
may be taken as another name for law. The same tendency is true 
in medicine and surgery. 
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Secondary education facilities are almost entirely centered in the 
capital with a small amount in the urban centers of Quezaltenango, 
Antigua Guatemala, and Chiquimula. Children from other parts of the 
country who may want to profit from these facilities have to be sent 
to these places, and most of them go to the capital instead of the less 
important centers. 

In 1939-1940, secondary instruction in Guatemala was served by 
113 professors in charge of 217 cdtedras, of which 183 met daily and 
34 were alternated. In the year 1940-1941, the number of cdtedras 
was increased to 244, of which 130 were held in national schools and 
114 in private colleges or lycées. Teachers are paid by cdtedras but 
no one is allowed more than three cdtedras in the same building. The 
average pay is 16 quetzales for each daily cadtedra and half as much 
for alternated classes. These rates hold for the capital only. Some 
professors teach in various schools of the same category and this 
makes possible the drawing of full monthly salaries and the possibility 
of devoting their full time to the teaching field. 

There are no official textbooks, but each professor is required to 
make his own in accordance with the official program of studies. 
Reference books and library materials supplement the professor’s text. 
Such requirements make necessary the employment of teachers who 
have a complete mastery of the subject taught, and in this respect 
Guatemala can boast of having a group of excellent teachers, many 
of them with the Doctor’s degree in education and philosophy from 
national or foreign universities. 


Trends in Secondary Education 


The Guatemalan secondary school proper is today almost entirely 
an institution for boys, with practically no opportunity for girls. In 
numbers, its enrollment represents about two thirds of one per cent 
of the students enrolled in the entire school system, the private schools 
having from one fourth to almost one third of the enrollment. Since 
1938-1939, there has been a marked tendency to discourage girls from 
enrolling in the government secondary schools, and no girls have en- 
rolled in the government secondary schools since that date. The gen- 
eral trend among school authorities is to convert all schools of this 
type into military schools. They have been converted already by a 
recent government decree. This in no way interferes with the tra- 
ditional primary purpose of such schools, namely, preparing students 
to enter the university, though a large number of them prefer to 
engage in some other activities after completing the first cycle. 

Despite the military organization recently instituted, there has 
heen marked improvement in the secondary school curriculum in such 
elements as putting more stress upon pupil-participation, using more 
reference and library material, using better teaching methods, and 
creating a strong interest in the laboratory sciences and in all possible 
means by which pupils can come in touch with first-hand experiences. 
Empiricism has been strongly combated and is rapidly disappearing 
from the classroom. 
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Extracurricular activities form one of the most interesting aspects 
of the regular program. The general belief is that they contribute 
most effectively to providing a general culture, one of the fundamental 
goals of the Guatemalan school. In this respect, the school authorities 
have been encouraging the establishment of museums, libraries, and 
places of public interest; the celebration of contests, art exhibits, and 
public school parades; frequent use of the radio and the press for all 
kinds of cultural programs; and many other activities that will bring 
the school and the home in closer relationship. Out of this extracurricular 
movement, the secondary school, once too isolated from the rest of the 
world, is emerging as an active force in the social life of the com- 
munity, and there are already positive indications of its salutary 
work. 

As to the subjects in the curriculum, English and French con- 
tinue to be taught with the same interest as in 1928. The general 
trend is that both are culturally and commercially necessary, although 
nobody can predict what effect the present war will have on the 
teaching of French. Latin has been reinstated in the curriculum, al- 
though not with the same emphasis as in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. There has been little change in the teaching of 
mathematics except that it is no longer taught so much for its dis- 
ciplinary value as for its useful application in problems dealing with 
everyday life. The natural and physical sciences increase in interest 
as better-equipped laboratories and more scientific material are being 
provided. The general trend is decidedly in favor of these studies. 
Social studies continue to be outstanding subjects in the curriculum, but 
there is a tendency to change the teaching methods heretofore employed 
in supplanting the fact-finding technique to one of real problem- 
solving in the light of modern questions and current events. 

The general reaction against final oral examinations for promotion 
from one grade to another has not had much effect yet in Guatemala 
where the prevailing tendency is for the continuation of the system 
which has been used since the beginning of secondary education. Closely 
connected with this situation is the large amount of elimination and 
retardation throughout the system. In secondary schools, not more 
than one half to two thirds of those students originally enrolled in the 
first year ever succeed in completing the five-year course. 

Notwithstanding the low salaries, the trend for better-prepared and 
better-trained teachers continues. The number of part-time instructors 
is not so large as it was a decade ago, but still it may be considered 
a professional problem. In recent years, there has been a tendency to 
employ the same teachers to teach at various schools, making possible 
in this way their full-time employment in the educational field. At 
present, Guatemala has in its secondary schools a large number of 
instructors with excellent professional and academic preparation who 
have specialized in the subjects they teach. 








TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training may be considered as one of the outstanding 
features of the Guatemalan school system. It is offered in regular 
normal schools of the boarding type, to which are admitted students 
supposed to have completed the six-year elementary education. As 
in the case of the secondary schools, instruction is laic but not free. 
Government scholarships are awarded to worthy young individuals, 
many of them from distant places in the country. There is the usual 
separation of the sexes. 

In addition to the regular normal schools Guatemala has one 
school in gymnastics, one in fine arts, and various ones in arts and 
trades and in commerce, whose members are entitled to teachers’ 
licenses in these specialized fields upon the fulfillment of the re- 
quired professional courses for teachers. To this category are added 
also those graduating from the secondary schools and the Military 
Polytechnic School who desire to go into teaching. Still further, mem- 
bers of other professions, or students from the faculties of the uni- 
versity and graduates from foreign universities who fulfill the methods 
requirements, may be granted authorization to become teachers. In 
times of emergency, free competitive examinations are used as an- 
other of the channels for entering the teaching field. A little abused 
in the past, this method is not encouraged at the present. 

The teacher-training program as offered in the regular normal 
schools comprises four divisions: 

1. Normal schools for kindergarten teachers. 

2. Normal schools for rural teachers. 

3. Normal schools for elementary men teachers. 

4. Normal schools for elementary women teachers. 

Instructors for the secondary and normal schools are selected from 
any one or a combination of the following groups: 

1. Students from faculties in the national university. 

2. Graduates of foreign universities. 

3. Graduates of the secondary or normal schools who have had 
success and long experience in some specialized field. 

4. Army officials from the Army Polytechnic School. 

5. Graduates from specialized or technical schools who have 
taken professional courses in the regular normal schools. 

6. Members of other professions. 


Normal School for Kindergarten Teachers 


Guatemala has one normal school to prepare kindergarten teachers 
which has been praised by educators, both national and foreign, as 
one of the best of its kind in Latin America. It is a government in- 
stitution located in the capital and founded in 1927 under the name of 
Escuela Normal de Maestras para Parvulos (Normal School for Wom- 
en Kindergarten Teachers). Ever since its foundation it has been 
providing well-trained teachers for the kindergarten schools both in 
the capital and in the rest of the country. It is a boarding school, 
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with a practice school or escuela de aplicacién annexed to it. The 
student body is composed of those who are already elementary teachers 
with four years of school training, and those with only elementary 
school preparation who have shown special interest and aptitude in 
dealing with children of kindergarten age. Those in the former group 
receive, upon completion of the two-year curriculum, the degree or 
titulo of kindergarten teacher, while members of the latter are ex- 
tended certificates allowing them to teach in the departmental schools. 
For all practical purposes, both kinds of students do the same work 
and receive the same quality and amount of instruction. The differ- 
ence comes afterwards, while in active service, in such matters as 
salary and category of school. 

This normal school] has a capacity of from 40 to 60 students. The 
teaching staff is composed of eight members, most of them men, work- 
ing under a woman as directress. The teaching load is about 1.5 sub- 
jects for each instructor. Some of the instructors possess the Doctor’s 
degree in education. There is not a uniform salary for teachers any- 
where in the school system. Instructors are paid by cdtedras and 
receive a compensation similar to that already indicated for secondary 
teachers. 

The course of study adopted in 1929 is still in operation, if not 
in content at least in number of offerings. 

It consists of two years, as follows: 


FIRST YEAR: Pedagogical biology, foundations of kindergarten 
methods, Froebelian occupations and school games, manual activities, 
drawing, and vocal and instrumental music. 


SECOND YEAR: Child psychology, special methods, care of the 
child and first-aid instruction, manual .work and gardening, practice 
teaching, and vocal and instrumental music.! 


In addition, gymnastics and sports are required in both years of 
study. The program is distributed in a seven-hour schedule of 50- 
minute classes and with the corresponding 10-minute relaxation period 
after each class. 


Normal Schools for Rural Teachers 


As in the case of kindergarten teacher training, there is only one 
school in Guatemala devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
rural areas. It is located in the capital and was founded under the 
present administration on December 3, 1929, with the purposes of 
providing capable, healthy teachers for outdoor work; of carrying to 
the rural settler practical and valuable information; of fostering social 
cooperation and strengthening the ties between the schools and the 
home; and of promoting patriotism by improving labor conditions in 
the small communities.2, The school is known as Escuela Normal de 
Maestros Rurales Uruguay (Uruguay Normal School for Rural Men 
Teachers), and its student body is largely composed of boys selected 


1 Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién Piblica. Arts. 39 and 40. 
2 “Diario de Centro América.” p. 754. 
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from the rural areas throughout the nation on the basis of govern- 
ment scholarships. These boys will, upon completion of their studies, 
return to their home villages to become educational leaders among 
the country folks. However, they are bound to teach in the place and 
at the salary assigned them for a number of years equal to that 
during which they received state aid.2 Admission to this school pre- 
supposes the completion of the integral elementary education, but this 
by no means can be made a fixed standard requirement since not 
more than one tenth of all the schools in the country offer a six-year 
curriculum and these are located in the capital and important urban 
centers. To supply this deficiency, a complementary school (grades 
four to six) has been annexed to the institution in place of the pre- 
vailing six-year elementary school which existed first. 

The administration of the institution follows the general pattern 
applied to all the large government schools. The administration staff 
includes a director, an assistant director, a secretary, an ecénomo 
or treasurer, and the teaching and household management personnel. 
The school is, like the others, a boarding school. The teaching staff 
is largely made up of successful, experienced, specialized teachers who 
are allowed a maximum of three cdtedras with pay per cdtedra similar 
to that for other instructors in the secondary and normal schools. In 
1939-1940, the 19 subjects (including the general classes) of the cur- 
riculum were taught by 16 part-time instructors, three of whom taught 
two related subjects each. 

The school was located at la finca “La Aurora” in the capital 
but has recently been moved to another place under less favorable 
conditions. The change was made in order to provide better quarters 
for the National Central Institute for Boys, which, as has been stated 
previously, is being converted into a military-like institution, In 1939- 
1940 the total enrollment of the school was 162, of whom 51 were full- 
fledged students while the remaining 111 attended the annexed com- 
plementary school. Of these, 95 students had full scholarships and 
five more were allowed free room, while 44 lived in private homes but 
were attending the school for instruction. 

The present program is in many respects similar to that of 1933. 
It consists of three years of study, each year with five subjects plus 
the so-called general subjects offered throughout the curriculum. The 
program comprises: 


FIRST YEAR: Applied arithmetic, Spanish grammar, geography 
and history of Guatemala, rural industries (first course), and general 
pedagogy. 


SECOND YEAR: Agricultural accounting, anatomy and physiology, 
agronomy, rural industries (second course), and pedagogical psychology. 


THIRD YEAR: Economics, rural hygiene and first aid, zootechnic 
and veterinary science, methodology (general and special), and practice 
teaching. In addition there are the general subjects of solfeggio and 


8 Ibid, 
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singing, physical education, lineal and freehand drawing, and animal 
husbandry.‘ 


All the courses in the program are required. As in the other 
normal schools, the school day is of seven hours with classes 50 
minutes long. 


Normal Schools for Men Elementary Teachers 


Teacher training for men elementary teachers is offered at the 
government-supported institution known as the Escuela Normal Cen- 
tral de Varones (Central Normal School for Boys) situated at la 
finca “La Aurora” in the capital of the nation. Small sections or 
classes are conducted also at the secondary institutes for boys in 
Quezaltenango, Antigua Guatemala, and Chiquimula. Under a recent 
government decree, the Central Normal School for Boys has been 
converted into a military-like institution following the same plan of 
organization as that of the secondary National Central Institute for 
Boys. It has a capacity for 125 students or the number which, ac- 
cording to the military regulations, is necessary to make up a com- 
pany.® Admission is based upon completion of the six-year elementary 
education in addition to other requirements of good health and con- 
duct. It is a boarding school offering laic but not free instruction. 
The number of government scholarships offered is larger than in the 
secondary institute. The school is directed by an army officer whose 
duties, personnel, etc., are similar to those of the Central Institute. 

Until 1939, the program of studies consisted of four years of work, 
but in June of that year another year was added to include military 
instruction and training. Classes are 50 minutes long, with the custom- 
ary 10 minutes of relaxation after each class and a school day of 
seven hours, including one period for study. There are no electives, all 
subjects being obligatory. The present-day program comprises the 
following subjects: 


FIRST YEAR: Spanish, practical arithmetic, history and geography 
of Central America, natural history, pedagogy I, and military instruc- 
tion. 


SECOND YEAR: Elementary algebra, history and geography of 
America, anatomy and physiology, pedagogy II, English I, and mili- 
tary instruction. 


THIRD YEAR: Geometry, universal geography and history, hy- 
giene and first aid, general and special methods, English II, and mili- 
tary instruction. 


FOURTH YEAR: Preceptive literature, cosmography and physical 
geography, physics and chemistry, French I, teaching practice I, and 
military instruction. 


FIFTH YEAR: History of education, civic instruction and political 








* Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién Piblica. Arts. 36 and 37. 
5“Acuerdos de la Secretéria del Ramo (Noticias Sentéticas).’’ p. 198. 
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economy, bookkeeping, French II, teaching practice II, and military 
instruction. The additional courses taught in the five years are 
physical education, solfeggio and singing, penmanship, drawing, ele- 
ments of agriculture, and military practice.® 


Normal Schools for Women Elementary Teachers 


Teacher-training for women elementary teachers is offered at 
present in the Escuela Normal Central de Senoritas (Central Normal 
School for Girls) located in the capital and the smaller normal schools 
for girls at Quezaltenango, Antigua Guatemala, and Chiquimula. These 
are all government-supported institutions to which are annexed, in the 
case of the Central Normal School and the school at Quezaltenangw, 
private colegios offering classes in this type of education, 

Admission to these schools is based upon the completion of the 
six-year elementary curriculum. As in the case of the secondary and 
other normal schools, instruction is laic but not free. However, there 
are many government scholarships awarded to meritorious students 
interested in the teaching field. Each of these institutions has annexed 
to it, or available, a practice-teaching laboratory school comprising the 
six grades of the integral education. The teaching staff is mostly com- 
posed of men instructors, each instructor in charge of one, two, or at the 
most three cdtedras in his specialization. Great care has been taken 
by the school authorities to select the best trained and most experienced 
personnel for these schools. The school day is seven hours in length, 
divided into periods of 50 minutes, with a 10-minute recess after each 
period. The organization and administration of the schools is similar 
to that in the schools for men except that there is a different kind of 
disciplinary control and no military instruction. The directress is 
ordinarily a teacher of approved ability both as an administrator and 
as a professional leader. 

The Central Normal School for Girls is taken as the model school. 
It has a capacity of 300 to 400 students, and its enrollment in 1939- 
1940 was over 500, including a little more than 100 students attending 
the affiliated private colleges. It is housed in a spacious, well-ventilated 
building and there is pride taken in seeing that everything is kept clean 
and in good order. In her annual report to the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, the directress says: 


I am happy to inform... that the broad and meritorious 
work of this school, its excellent hygienic conditions, its carefully 
preserved equipment, its fine dormitories, its modern laboratory 
and beautiful swimming pool, its large and clean dining halls, 
etc., added to its customary discipline and control has won for 
this school during the year just passed high praise from the press 
of Canada, Cuba, Panama, Colombia, and lately, from the United 


States.’ 
The words from the Secretary of Public Education are no less 


enthusiastic in describing the efficiency of the school in general, to 


*“Acuerdo Gubcrnativo, June 6, 1939." p. 228. 
7 Memoria de Instruccién Publica, 1939-1940. p. 68. 
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the extent of considering this institution the best educational center 
for girls in Guatemala.® 

There was a time when the program and courses of study of the 
secondary and normal schools for boys and girls was the same and 
the schools were conducted in the same building with the sexes sep- 
arated. Such schools, thus merged into one, were known as institutos 
normales (secondary-normal schools). This merger resulted in many 
problems and difficulties. 

When the schools were later separated into secondary schools or 
colegios and normal schools, very few changes were made in the cur- 
riculum except for the purely professional subjects. The program of 
the normal schools for boys and those for girls remained unchanged 
until very recently, when a return to the policy that teacher training 
for girls should be different from that for boys, since “men and women 
play different parts in the national development of human societies,’ 
and therefore the cultural manifestations of one sex should vary from 
those of the other. Education for women should be of a nature con- 
ducive to the stabilization and conservation of home life, rich in af- 
fection and love, that will strengthen family ties in times of abundance 
and prosperity as well as in periods of depression and adversity. Upon 
this foundation depends the welfare of the nation. Without stabilized 
homes there is no society and without society there is no nation or, at 
least, no well-organized nation.1° Based on this social philosophy, 
the task of the women teachers becomes one of preparing young girls 
along such lines of thought and action. 

To accomplish such purposes, the program and courses of the 
elementary women teachers must be differentiated from those of the 
men in all those phases which are supposed to be in the exclusive 
province of women’s activities. Since these ideas are only beginning 
to take expression because of the recency of their formation—only 
two years ago—the programs and courses are still more or less the 
same as those for the men elementary teachers, but this does not 
mean that no changes have been effected. In the first place, the cur- 
riculum for the normal schools for girls has continued to be four years 
in length. 

It is generally true that the courses of study in both types of 
normal schools are still nearly identical except for military training. 
In the normal schools for girls, four courses in grammar, literature, 
and reading are offered as compared with two in the schools for boys. 
Foreign languages are less emphasized in the courses for girls and 
political economy is not taught as a subject. Morals and manners have 
a specific and important place in the curriculum for girls, while this 
subject is taught only incidentally in the courses for boys. The great- 
est difference between the two programs, outside of Spanish language 
and literature, is found in the manual work activities, where there is 
great emphasis in the normal schools for girls. 


5 Ibid., p. 67. 
® Ibid., p. 50. 
” Tbid., p. 66. 
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Scope of the Teacher-Training Program 


As has been pointed out above, teacher training in Guatemala is 
offered at one normal school for rural teachers, another for kinder- 
garten teachers, four for elementary women teachers, and one for 
elementary men teachers, plus three sections or classes annexed to 
secondary institutions. Added to some of these training centers are the 
affiliated or nominally controlled private colleges with some offering 
in normal education. Four of these schools are located in the capital and 
the other three schools and the three government-supported sections or 
classes are found at Quezaltenango, Antigua Guatemala, and Chiqui- 
mula. 

The enrollment in the teacher-training institutions of Guatemala 
for 1940-1941 was 1,039, or 15 less than that of the previous year. 

Out of the 4,832 students who attended the normal school during 
the four years of 1936-1937 to 1939-1940, only 655, or 14 per cent, 
finally obtained a degree or diploma. 


Status of teachers.—Teachers in the national schools of Guate- 
mala are appointed by the President of the nation acting through 
the Secretary of Public Education. Those in private schools must be 
submitted for the approval of the central office. Candidates for ap- 
pointment in both national and private schools must be over 18 years 
of age, be in good physical health, and have good moral conduct as 
determined by the Law of Probity. Generally, they must be graduates 
from a normal school and in addition must have proved their compe- 
tence for the position. The higher positions are filled with the best- 
prepared teachers, who have done efficient work through a number of 
years of experience. 

Salaries of teachers in any level of the system are not very en- 
couraging compared with the amount and kind of work required. This 
is in part counterbalanced with a month’s vacation allowed by the 
government, in addition to medical care and funeral services. Teachers 
are exempted from military service in time of peace, after having 
rendered satisfactory work, and upon retirement are entitled to some 
pension and other incidentals. In case of absence from work due to 
illness, teachers are given a one-month leave with half pay. Salaries 
are not uniform for various reasons, such as difference in climate 
where the schools are located, difference in professional and academic 
preparation of the teacher, and the fact that, in the case of rural 
schools, the monthly remuneration is an agreement between the teacher 
and the plantation owner when the school is a “farm” school. 

Rural teachers in mixed schools (village) receive a salary equiv- 
alent to $8 or $10 a month and, if in charge of the administrative 
work, a little more. In the municipes, or urban centers with little 
population, the pay ranges from $10 to $15. In a town like Puerto 
Barrios, which has a warm climate, the salary of an elementary urban 
teacher averages from $22 to $45 a month. In the capital it is about 
$33, and in the case of directors of elementary schools, it averages 
about $40. In the case of secondary and normal instructors, as has 
been indicated already, the pay is made by cdtedras with an average of 
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$16 for a daily cdtedra and half as much if it is an alternate cdtedra; 
that is, one meeting every other day. Professors of the university 
receive as high as $39 per daily catedra and $26 per alternate cdtedra. 
Teachers in charge of general classes—drawing, solfeggio and singing, 
etc.—receive remuneration in proportion to the amount of time spent, 
but the salary is usually less than in the case of the regular teachers. 


Trends in Teacher Training 


The trends in teacher training in Guatemala are as follows: 

1. Teacher training in Guatemala is at present limited to seven 
normal schools and divisions, most of them located in the capital. One 
of these schools is devoted exclusively to the training of rural teachers 
and another to that of kindergarten teachers. Though the total en- 
rollment in all the schools and divisions in any year in the past five 
years or more has reached more than 1,000 students, the annual out- 
put of graduates is less than 3 per cent of the total number of teachers 
in active service in the entire system, not counting the university pro- 
fessors among whom it is less than 2% per cent. According to the 
latest official figures, almost 50 per cent of the elementary urban 
teachers, not to mention the rural teachers, possess only an aptitude 
certificate (certificado de aptitud) very much like a free examination 
license. This situation makes one believe there is need for a larger 
cutput of graduate teachers to raise the status, academically and pro- 
fessionally, of the teaching body. There seems to be need for more 
schools for rural teachers located in various parts of the country and 
particularly in the rural areas, where they can serve also as social 
and cultural centers. 

2. Outside of the rural normal school and the kindergarten norma! 
school, both of which admit one sex only, the number of boys enrolled 
in normal schools has been decreasing and the number of girls in- 
creasing, a situation which is just the opposite to that of the secondary 
schools. This trend has been evident since 1936-1937. 

3. Though salaries of teachers are low and far from being uni- 
form, even within one type of school and sometimes within the same 
school, the government provides for teachers compensatory means or 
devices such as medical service in time of illness, pension allowances 
after a certain number of years of service, funeral service in case of 
death, one month’s vacation with pay, and half-pay during a month 
in time of illness. All this is very good for teachers, but it could he 
much better, perhaps, if salaries were raised and teachers were left 
free to establish their own professional organizations and decide for 
themselves what is the best way to run their own affairs. In this 
way a true professional spirit would grow which would be beneficial 
for the teachers and for education in general. 

4. Courses of study are two, three, four, and five years in 
length, depending upon the type of normal school. In the rural nor- 
mal school, the courses of study are simple, practical, and very well 
planned, with emphasis being given to activities of both industrial and 
agricultural nature that will raise the earning capacity of the rural 
boys and girls. Prospective teachers are selected for training from 
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the same rural areas and small communities to which they are usually 
sent to work afterwards, and this has an unquestionably good effect 
upon the rural population and represents a good beginning in the edu- 
cational work of the rural zones. But the number prepared every 
year remains too small in comparison with the number needed at present. 

5. Many of the rural teachers are not paid by the government 
but by plantation owners supporting the private plantation schools, 
a method which creates an uncertain situation in salary and other 
factors for the rural teachers. It would be much better to have all 
schools in the rural zones paid and controlled by the government with- 
out any private intervention and with plantation owners being re- 
quested to contribute their share directly to the government, which in 
turn would pay the teachers. 

6. Courses of study for the kindergarten normal schools are in 
accord with modern ideas and methods. The activity school movement 
is well under way and the policy of recent years has been to make 
adequate adaptations of it to the Guatemalan needs and problems. 
Teachers, on completing their two-year training beyond the six years 
of secondary schooling and the four years of elementary school train- 
ing, are prepared to make a good start in the teaching work. To the 
academic and professional preparation they receive is added the prep- 
aration of the instructional devices and professional material equip- 
ment necessary afterwards. This is a fine practice and prevents 
teachers from having to buy equipment ready-made at a higher cost, 
not to mention the high educative value obtained from learning how 
to make and use it. In-service training goes on with the kindergarten 
teachers, for at least those living in the capital are requested to 
keep in touch with the training institution and to report to it their 
difficulties and problems in periodic reports. In no other phase of 
the system is this practice repeated. 

7. Courses of study in normal schools for elementary teachers 
are in general well-organized, practical in parts, and less literary than 
the ones which were used previously. They are similar to those of 
secondary schools and many of the remarks made concerning the 
latter apply to them as well. There is need, though, of more diversi- 
fied courses in education, particularly dealing with administration and 
supervision. As the six professional courses offered stand now, 
they touch on many phases of education which offer enough material 
for separate courses covering such questions in more detail. 

8. Teacher-training institutions in Guatemala prepare teachers 
for classroom work, but there is no indication that preparation is 
provided for higher personnel such as principals, supervisors, super- 
intendents, etc. These are selected directly from the field either because 
of long years of experience or for some other reason. A _teacher- 
training program wide enough to provide administration and super- 
vision courses, even if these are taken for the time being by teachers 
planning to become classroom workers, would be a stimulus for growth 
and at the same time would supply material from which the educa- 
tional authorities could select administrators afterwards. 

9. In-service training in Guatemala is very limited. It is true 
that there has been a movement in progress to provide professional 
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libraries in the schools, but this should be supplemented with summer 
institutes, demonstration classes, and other desirable devices. In the 
absence of these devices, principals, directors, or “principal-teachers,” 
as they have been recently named in elementary schools, should be 
leaders in offering professional orientation of teachers through con- 
ferences, faculty meetings, and the like. 

10. Despite the shortcomings and limitations of teacher training 
in Guatemala, great progress has been registered in the past ten years, 
as compared with earlier periods, and today there is a growing inter- 
est which will undoubtedly result in more training facilities and a 
more receptive attitude toward supervisory work throughout the 
country. 








SPECIAL EDUCATION "AND RELATED EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 


A very important aspect of the present educational program of 
Guatemala is the specialized or technical education comprising a great 
number and variety of activities ranging from the simple general ex- 
ploratory courses for beginners in arts and crafts to highly selective 
work in painting, music, and even agriculture. As the system of schools 
has grown despite the handicaps of limited economic resources and 
social problems, more attention has been given to the practical arts 
and specialized manifestations of culture. 

Practical arts is a comparatively recent movement, the beginning 
of which may be traced to the short period of prosperity during the 
past World War and of late to the firm determination of the educa- 
tional authorities to increase the national production by. increasing the 
earning capacity of the people. Cultural education is not new and its 
existence is deeply imbued with the cultural history of the nation. 
Guatemala, like all the Latin-American countries, has always held cul- 
tural education in very high esteem, and has honored it, the true 
manifestation of a highly specialized culture, even at the sacrifice of 
education for the larger number. The present program has been 
formulated to keep the tradition of the past and at the same time to 
satisfy modern mass pressure for more educational facilities of a 
practical nature. Specialized or technical instruction is offered in 
seven different kinds of schools: 

1. Commercial schools 

2. Arts and crafts schools 

3. Schools of fine arts (belles lettres) 

4. Schools of music and oratory 

5. Schools of languages 

6. Schools of physical education (gymnastics) 

7. Schools of agriculture 

Most of these schools are now located in Guatemala City, the 
capital. They all are government institutions intended primarily for 
people over 14 years of age, Some are boarding schools. Except for 
the arts and crafts schools on the elementary level, all charge monthly 
fees in addition to examination fees and other incidental charges. 


Commercial Schools 


The increase in national industry and commercial activities during 
the past few years has doubled the demand for commercial instruc- 
tion in Guatemala in both national and private school establishments. 
Though the number of government schools has been reduced from 
three in 1928 to two at present, the enrollment has increased to over 
1,000 in 1940-1941. Of the two commercial schools now in operation, 
one, Escuela Nacional Central de Comercio (the National Central School 
of Commerce) is located in the capital city and the other at Quezalte- 
nango, the second largest city in the country. Both are coeducational. 

The National Central School of Commerce was until recently housed 
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in the same building with the National Central Institute for Boys. Al- 
though it had a technical director of its own in charge and a separate 
teaching staff, the administrative side was under the control of the 
Institute’s regular administrative officials, composed of a director and 
the customary inspectors. The latter is about one third as large as the 
former. Private commercial colleges are affiliated with both schools 
in accord with the school laws of the land. 

Instructors in these schools work part-time and by cdtedras, each 
instructor ordinarily in charge of one or two cdtedras. In 1934-1935, 
of the 30 persons comprising the teaching staff of the National Central 
School of Commerce, 25 taught one cdtedra and five taught two 
cdatedras each. Classified according to academic and professional and 
academic preparation, there were two lawyers, nine bookkeepers, five 
normal teachers, 11 bachilleres (holders of Bachelor’s degrees), and 
three who had special work in shorthand and penmanship.' Five years 
later, 1939-1940, the number of instructors had increased to 39, of 
whom 29 taught one class, nine two classes, and one three classes, or 
a total of 50 classes or cdtedras. All instructors were men, except 
three who taught English. 

Admission to these schools is based upon completion of the six- 
year elementary education. Instruction is laic but not free, there being 
a monthly charge made besides diploma and examination fees. Classes 
are generally held late in the afternoon and in the evening, in order 
to admit adults employed in gainful occupations. 

The curriculum in the commercial schools comprises a two-year 
course for stenographers and office clerks or secretaries and a five- 
year course leading to the degree of Expert Accountant. 

At one time (1927) the stated purpose of the schools was to pre- 
pare bookkeepers, expert accountants, salesmen, and instructors who 
would teach in these same schools, but in practice the program became 
primarily one of preparing bookkeepers and accountants. Thus, of the 
326 registered as commercial students in both private and national 
schools in 1934-1935, 271, or over 83 per cent, were studying to be- 
come bookkeepers. 

Today, the situation remains more or less the same, with ac- 
countants being in the majotity. The government has created a de- 
mand for this kind of training by requiring the degree of accountancy 
in many of the government positions, especially in the treasury branch. 
The two-year course is of comparatively recent creation and its es- 
tablishment has been intended for those who plan to attend school only 
a short time, and who are satisfied with some knowledge of shorthand 
and typewriting, Formerly, this course was offered exclusively by 
the private schools, many of them without government recognition, and 
their enrollment was very large. To cope with this situation and at 
the same time to raise the standards of commercial education, the 
government schools established the two-year course, which is grad- 
ually becoming more popular although many of the graduates have 
entered blind alley jobs. 

The five-year curriculum for accountants includes two years 


1 Memoria de Instruccién Piblica, 1934-1935. pp. 333-4. 
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of commercial arithmetic, one year of Spanish grammar, three years 
of English, one year of penmanship, four years of accounting, one 
year of shorthand and one of typewriting, one year of business algebra 
and one of geometry with some graphic study, one year in the study 
of merchandising (mercologia), one year of commercial correspondence 
and secretarial practice, one year in political economy, and two years 
of fiscal and commercial law, or a total of 20 subjects.? 

The two-year course for stenographers and office secretaries com- 
prises two years of Spanish grammar, two years of commercial arith- 
metic, two years of shorthand, two years of typewriting, one year of 
commercial correspondence, two years of English, one course in pen- 
manship, and one in bookkeeping and accounting, or a total of 12 
subjects.* Students completing the two-year course may, under certain 
arrangements, enter the five-year curriculum if they wish to do so. 

The demand for commercial instruction is evident from the in- 
creasing facilities provided year after year in this field. In 1939-1940, 
two new freshman classes were organized, making a total of seven 
sections at the Central School and three at Quezaltenango, or 10 classes 
or sections in all, not counting the two-year course. The enrollment 
is la:gely composed of students wanting to become expert accountants, 
for it is in this profession that opportunities for work are both good 
and numerous, as the government has made the degree of Expert Ac- 
countant a requisite for various positions in the Department of Finance 
and Public Credit. 


Arts and Crafts Schools 


Arts and crafts schools in Guatemala have a twofold purpose, 
namely, to prepare boys and girls to become capable and skillful 
aitisans in the various arts and trades which provide for gainful 
occupations, and to supplement this training with a cultural back- 
ground that will enable the future artisans to live an intelligent and 
socially valuable community life. 

There was a time when this cultural background was supplied 
through a three-year program of studies beyond that of the elementary 
school and through an extra year devoted to the inculcation of skill and 
technical knowledge in any one trade, craft, or art of the pupil’s 
choosing. Sometimes the children admitted did not have the elementary 
school requirement, in which case, if they were less than 14 years old, 
facilities were provided in a nearby or annexed elementary school for 
the completion of the necessary schooling. In the case of the Arts and 
Crafts School for Boys, at Quezaltenango, an entire six-year elementary 
school was part of the institution, This elementary school has been 
the best source of enrollment for the practical arts training. To the 
young children, it has served as a sort of “exploratory” scheme, since 
their constant association with the older boys and the opportunity to 
come in touch with what goes on in the entire school paves the way 
for their own decisions as to vocational plans. 

Under a provision prescribed by law in 1938, a two-year pre- 





2 Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién Publica. pp. 29-30. 
® Ibid., p. 30. 
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liminary course was instituted for those not having the common 
school education, but this course has been eliminated and all boys in 
the arts and crafts schools are required to show evidence of having 
completed the elementary school. Such a measure has been necessary 
in all the arts and crafts schools for boys now that they have been 
brought under the military-like regimentation already found in the 
secondary and normal schools for men. 

Arts and crafts education is almost entirely a national enter- 
prise, which, as pointed out earlier, began to take shape as a move- 
ment immediately after the last World War. As with all new schemes 
in education, arts and crafts education has required a period of ex- 
perimentation and trial and error, accompanied by many changes and 
adjustments to suit local needs, followed by a more stabilized organiza- 
tion in courses of study, personnel, plant space, and methods, together 
with an attitude of better understanding on the part of the people in 
general. The present-day program in Guatemala is offered in five 
government schools as follows: 


1. The Central Arts and Crafts School for Girls (Escuela Cen- 
tral de Artes y Oficios Femeniles). 

2. The Central Arts and Crafts School for Boys (Escuela Cen- 
tral de Artes y Oficios para Varones). 

3. The Quezaltenango Arts and Crafts School for Girls. 
The Quezaltenango Arts and Crafts School for Boys. 
. The San Pedro de Sacatepéquez Weaving and Spinning Indus- 
trial School. 


~ 


7 


As with the secondary and normal schools, most of the arts and 
crafts schools are boarding schools with full-time and half-time stu- 
dents and they also sometimes offer evening courses. Though in- 
struction is free and supplemented with the system of government 
scholarships previously explained, the school expects, in return, reim- 
bursement from students in the form of service and of sale of products 
and articles which help support the maintenance and operation of the 
institution. 

The organization and administration follow the pattern of the 
other schools. There is, as usual, an administrative and a technical 
staff, the former consisting of the secretary, the treasurer, the in- 
spectors, medical officials, custodians, and household managers, 
the latter including the subject and shop teachers, both staffs being 
under the direction of an army official in the boys’ schools and a 
regular teacher in the schools for girls. The duties and functions of 
these officials are similar to those in the secondary schools. Boys 
who satisfactorily complete the first year of studies receive an army 
commission of corporal in the reserve infantry and, at the end of the 
second year, a rank of second sergeant. 

There are three kinds of programs to be considered in dealing 
with the arts and crafts schools, namely, one for girls, one for boys, 
and a special program for boys at the San Pedro de Sacatepéquez 
Weaving and Spinning Industrial School, 











* Reglamento Interior de las Escuelas de Artes y Oficios para Varones y Programas 
de las Matcrias Militares. pp. 7-35. 
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The program for girls comprises three cycles: First, the two-year 
preparatory course intended for those who have not completed the 
elementary school. This course consists of the general subjects of 
Spanish grammar, Central American geography, and morals and man- 
ners for the first year, and arithmetic, Central American history, and 
civic instruction for the second year. The second cycle, or the beginning 
of the regular course, combines general and special work of two years’ 
du_ation in such subjects as typewriting, applied arithmetic, Spanish 
grammar and composition, applied drawing and painting, geometry 
applied to art, moral and civic instruction, solfeggio and singing, and 
physical education. The third and last cycle (two-year) takes up the 
theory and practice of cooking and making confections, domestic work, 
laundry and ironing, linen work, design, embroidery, millinery, flower- 
making, and artistic manual work.5 Some of these courses may be 
omitted and others added in accordance with local demands and needs. 
The second and third cycles are given simultaneously, with four hours 
daily devoted to shop work and the remainder of the school day to 
general subject instruction. 

The arts and crafts program in the schools for boys covers two 
yeats and, as pointed out earlier, admits only boys who have com- 
pleted the elementary education course. The general academic subjects 
include practical arithmetic, Spanish grammar and composition, type- 
writing, and military instruction in the first year, and geometry ap- 
plied to arts, drawing and painting, moral and civic instruction, and 
military instruction during the second year. To these are added general 
classes in physical education, solfeggio and singing, and military drills. 
The shop courses consist of carpentry and cabinet-making, blacksmith- 
ing, shoe-making, printing, linotyping, book-binding, saddlery, tailoring, 
marble-work, ceramics, masonry work, baking, plumbing, and laminate 
work.® As in the case of the program for girls, other crafts and 
trades may be added or some of these eliminated to meet local demands. 

The program in the San Pedro de Sacatepéquez Weaving and Spin- 
ning Industrial School includes the general subjects of Spanish, arith- 
metic, Guatemalan geography, and morals and manners, taught in 
three years. The shop work activities are: First year, dyeing, wash- 
ing, and the selection of wools and yarns; second year, beginnings of 
weaving and huipileria; and third year, advanced weaving and machine 
training.’ 

Arts and crafts instruction is intended primarily for young men 
and women who have completed the six-year elementary education; 
that is to say, individuals who are over 14 years old. Where this 
has not been possible, annexed elementary schools offering the fun- 
damentals have been organized, primarily for children less than 14 
years of age. Therefore, it must be realized that arts and crafts 
schools are not covered by the legal provision of free, obligatory in- 
struction as provided for by the government. However, in the inter- 
est of promoting such education for the benefit of children who cannot 


*Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién Piblica. Arts. 45-7, 48b. 
* Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién Publica. Art. 48b. 


7**Acuerdo Gubernativo, Septemb:r 25, 1940." p. 59. 
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afford a higher education, and with the purpose of prolonging the 
schooling of these children, the school authorities have established the 
arts and crafts schools, hoping that in such a way a better kind of 
artisan will be developed for the various trades and crafts in the 
country. Phases of this same work have been incorporated all through 
the elementary school in the form of manual activities and even in 
the upper levels of the educational system. 

As has already been pointed out, the first schools of arts and 
crafts began more than two decades ago, at first known as practical 
schools, combining general-cultural subjects with special lines of wor' 
in the practical arts. Names have changed, modifications in the pro- 
grams and in the organization have been made, but the work has con- 
tinued with increased emphasis during the last 10 years or more. In 
1930-1931 there were two arts and crafts schools in the capital city 
and five in the Departments or Provinces of the countries. One of 
the two in the capital was a private institution, but shortly was taken 
over by the government, so that all the schools of this type became 
national establishments. At present, there are five schools, two sit- 
uated in the capital, two at Quezaltenango, and one at San Pedro 
de Sacatepéquez in the province of San Marcos, this latter school being 
maintained in the heart of the indigenous population. 

Instructors in charge of the shop classes are masters of the trade 
with long and successful experience in the work. The number of 
teachers in all the arts and crafts schools in 1939-1940 was 62, of whom 
16 were women. In 1940-1941, the number reached 80, or an increase 
of nearly 30 per cent. 

As a general rule, annual exhibitions of the work done in the 
arts and crafts schools are held during the academic year. They are 
public events to which parents and people interested in education are 
invited. The amount and quality of material exhibited is surprising. 


National Academy of Fine Arts 


The National Academy of Fine Arts is a government institution 
situated in the capital. It admits persons of both sexes over 14 years 
of age who have natural talent or special interest in the fine arts 
of painting, sculpture, drawing, and decoration, as revealed by an 
entrance examination. Students who specialize in any of these fields 
and show unusual ability are, upon completion of courses on methods 
at one of the teacher-training centers, recommended for the diploma 
of Professor of Manual Work. 

The school is in charge of a director, usually a well-known artist. 
In 1940 the teaching staff consisted of nine teachers including the 
director. Unlike many other schools, it is not a boarding school. 

Courses last from two to three years, or until the student develops 
the mastery of the theory and skill pursued.* As prescribed by the 
School Law of 1938, the program of studies included a two-year course 
in the subjects of lineal and natural drawing, freehand perspective, and 

* Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién Piblica, April 27, 1938, Arts. 50-4; ef. “‘Acuerdo 


Gubernativo, June 19, 1940,” pp. 224-5; Programas para la Academia Nacional de 
Bellas Artes. pp. 3-8. 
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art structure as prerequisite to entering the one-year course in paint- 
ing, sculpture, or decoration, which in turn comprised water-color and 
oil painting, modeling, and decorative arts, as the case might be. Under 
the reorganization of last year, the courses offered are as follows: 
lineal drawing, perspective, natural drawing (two courses), art struc- 
ture, architectural drawing, engraving, painting, representative paint- 
ing, landscape, sculpture, and decorative arts. 

The enrollment in 1940-1941 in the National Academy of Fine 
Arts was 186. The year before, it was 234, of whom 115 were reg- 
istered in drawing, 57 in painting, and 62 in modeling and the decora- 
tive arts. Of the 307 enrolled in 1937-1938, 31 were senoritas, and 210 
did not take the final examinations for promotion. 


Conservatory of Music and Oratory 


Like the Academy of Fine Arts, the Conservatory of Music and 
Oratory is part of the educational system in Guatemala. It is located 
in the capital and admits persons of both sexes over 14 years of age. 
Although instruction is not free, students to be admitted must pass 
an entrance examination to determine their vocational interests and 
native capacities. The school aims to raise the spiritual level of the 
people by offering opportunity to those with musical talents and by 
providing leisure-time artistic programs for the public. Since its 
foundation, the school has been in the charge of a select group of 
instructors, some of whom have been brought over from Italy and 
Germany. Its present-day director, appointed in 1937, is a noted 
German violin-cellist. 

The organization and administration of the school follow the 
general plan already described, except that the school is not military. 
The law authorizes the school to establish elementary schools for those 
who, although musically talented, do not possess a common-school 
education. Instructors are experienced and skillful individuals voca- 
tionally inclined to music. The diploma of Professor with specializa- 
tion in solfeggio and singing is extended to teachers of those subjects 
in the private and national elementary schools who attend the Con- 
servatory for one year and in addition take the required courses in 
methods in some teacher-training institution. The teaching staff in 
1939-1940 was composed of 25 instructors, three of whom were women. 
There was an instructor for each subject except piano, solfeggio and 
theory, and singing, which had three instructors for each of the first 
two subjects and two for the third subject. 

The present program of studies is one of the most complete found 
in an institution of this kind anywhere.® Courses are from three to 
eight years in length, arranged in three levels of difficulty—elementary, 
complementary, and superior. 

Theory and solfeggio, and orchestration are three-year courses; 
history of music is a four-year course; harp is a five-year course; 
harmony and composition, individual singing, viola, contrabass, wind 
instruments (flute, piccolo, oboe, English horn, clarinet, bassoon, and 
saxophone), and school singing and oratory are six-year courses; and 





* Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién Publica, Arts. 56-61. 
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piano, violin, and cello are eight-year courses. Most of these classes 
meet either daily, alternately, or twice a week, depending upon the 
course. A two-year specialization program following the regular train- 
ing program is offered for those preparing to be professionals in 
harmony and composition, history of music, individual singing, piano, 
violin and viola, or cello. 

Each course offered covers an abundance of subject matter very 
well organized in a progressive way.1° Four aspects are characteristic 
of nearly all the courses, namely, (a) general and special informational 
theory; (b) technical knowledge; (c) intensive practice; and (d) his- 
toric background, In this last phase, the best classical and modern 
composers are studied regardless of time or nationality. Each course 
is supplemented with a varied and rich bibliography of works classified 
as to technique and as to interpretation. The list of composers is un- 
ending. 

The course in oratory consists of speech correction, voice and 
diction, posture, etc., followed by training in the interpretation of 
select prose and verse from Central American writers. Some im- 
portant literary works like Don Quixote and the Divine Comedy are 
read and interpreted. 

In the Conservatory of Music and Oratory for the years 1937-1938 
to 1939-1940, there was a total enrollment of 927 in the music courses 
and of 70 in the oratory courses, making a grand total of 997 enroll- 
ments. Of this number, 309 were women and 688 were men. In 1940- 
1941, there were 241 persons registered in the various courses in 
charge of 27 instructors. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the enrollment during the three years were 
students registered in the beginning course of solfeggio and theory; 18 
per cent studied piano; and 10 per cent studied some kind of wind in- 
strument. The rest, about 22 per cent, were enrolled in the other 
courses, including oratory. 

As already indicated, the Conservatory provides instructors of 
music for the schools of the nation, but the number of graduates each 
year is comparatively small. In 1939-1940, seven students obtained 
certificates of aptitude in music. In 1937 there was one student who 
graduated in piano, after a 10-year course, Quality and not quantity 
seems to be the motto of this institution. The same is true of many 
other schools of a similar type in the country. 

The Conservatory takes a leading role in the cultural and _ social 
life of the capital. Among its important activities are concerts, recitals, 
radio programs, and special orchestra programs at exhibitions and 
national civic commemorations. Guatemalans are proud of their Con- 
servatory, as well as of their other institutions, because of the con- 
tribution they make in keeping alive and progressive the artistic and 
spiritual heritage of the people in the kind of activities which mean 
much to their community life. 


Academy of Languages 


Of comparatively recent creation, the Academy of Languages is 
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a government institution intended to foster and promote among Guate- 
malans the knowledge and use of the modern languages, such as 
French, English, German, and Italian, as well as Spanish for foreign- 
speaking people. Latin has been added recently. 

The Academy is part of the education system. It is housed in the 
same building with the National Central Institute for Boys located 
in the capital, its director acting in the double capacity of director 
of the Institute and of the Academy. Classes are held in the evening, 
usually for two hours, and are in charge of specialized language teach- 
ers, some of whom have in the past been paid by foreign legations, as 
in the case of the instructor in Italian during 1935-1936. As a general 
rule, the government pays the instructors. Classes are attended by 
persons of both sexes over 14 years of age, most of them men and 
women engaged in commercial and industrial occupations during the 
day. ‘ 

Admission to the Academy does not necessarily require completion 
of the elementary education. At the end of the required two or three 
years for each course, students are entitled to a diploma, Teachers from 
the elementary schools who do a year of study in the Academy receive 
the -diploma of Professor of Language in their specialization. Some 
students register in more than one language. 


Naticnal School of Gymnastics 


The National School of Gymnastics is the continuation of the old 
School of Physical Education founded in 1933 but not officially ac- 
credited until two years later. At first its purpose was the training 
of physical education teachers and athletes for the interscholastic 
games both in and out of the country. At present the school seeks 
primarily to prepare gymnastics teachers for the private and national 
schools. Admission is open to all persons of either sex who are over 
16 years of age and have completed the elementary education. Students 
specializing in the school are entitled, upon fulfilling the other require- 
ments of professional courses, to receive a diploma or certificate as 
Professor of Physical Education. 

The program of studies comprises two years of work.!! The first- 
year courses are pedagogy, hygiene, first-aid instruction, anatomy, 
physiology, anthropometry, and calisthenics; and for the second 
year, methodology, psychology, and school games, school tactics, and 
gymnastics. In addition there is an intensive program of athletic 
activities comprising both the theory and the practice of football, base- 
ball, basketball, swimming, and other sports. Six months of daily 
practice in teaching at some private or national elementary school is 
required of each candidate for graduation. This work offers prospec- 
tive teachers opportunity to learn characteristics of children from 
first-hand experience and to obtain information for anthropometric 
studies through actual contact with children of elementary age and 
schooling. 

In 1937-1938, the enrollment of the school was 150, of whom 55 
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were women and 95 were men, while the teaching staff was composed 
of 15 instructors. One year later the enrollment had reached 200 stu- 
dents, most of them taking one or two subjects. Of this number, 65 
belonged in the first-year studies and the remainder in the second 
year. In 1939-1940, there were 92 students registered in full-time 
courses. The number of graduates that year was 18—ten women and 
eight men. Two of the graduates were awarded the title of Specialized 
Professor of Gymnastics and the other 16 a diploma or certificate of 
Professor of Gymnastics. The enrollment in 1940-1941 was 82. 


National School of Agriculture 


The National School of Agriculture is by law part of the educa- 
tional system of Guatemala. It was, until 1935, under the control of 
the Department of Agriculture, but in May of that year it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Public Education with an entire reorgan- 
ization of its curriculum and personnel. At present the school is lo- 
cated in the province of Chimaltenango and occupies a farm of two and 
one half caballerias, equivalent to 275 acres, one fifth of which is de- 
voted to forestry work and the rest to farming enterprises. The pur- 
pose of the school is to serve as a research and experimentation center 
for the improvement of national agriculture and, at the same time, to 
prepare agricultural experts for the various government positions. 
There are no indications of the training of agriculture teachers. One 
of the interesting phases of the school is the model farm established for 
the use of farmers. 

The school has both an administrative and technical staff in charge 
of a director, Dr. John R. Johnson, who is in charge of the technical 
part of the school, and an assistant director who is an army official 
in control of the administration. It is a boarding school and most of 
the students are selected by the government from various parts of the 
country. In 1939-1940 it had seven full-time professors with an en- 
rollment of 76 students. Six of the instructors were experts in‘ agri- 
culture and the other was an elementary teacher in charge of instruction 
in algebra, gardening and agriculture, arithmetic, Spanish grammar 
and composition, and hygiene and first-aid. 

The school follows a different calendar from that of the other 
schools of the system. Classes start the sixteenth of February for 
field work, and theoretical instruction begins in April and lasts until 
December 23, with vacation between December 24 and February 15. In 
the other schools of the country the school year is held from the early 
part of May through February of the following year, or a period of 10 
months. 

The day’s program of the school is varied and covers many im- 
portant activities. At five o’clock in the morning instructors and stu- 
dents get up for breakfast, At six field work begins and lasts three 
and one half hours. This is followed by classroom instruction, labora- 
tory work, military drills, calisthenics, etc., until five o’clock. Ac- 
tivities thus cover a total of 12 hours, with time out for the noon meal.!? 
; 12 Gonzalez Campo, Frederico. “Importante Labor de Experimentacién: En- 
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The actual curriculum approved in June of last year consists 
of five years of study and is open to young men over 14 years of age 


who have completed the elementary education. The subjects offered 
are as follows: 


FIRST YEAR: Agricultural botany, horticulture, gardening, and 
arboriculture (fruit trees), aviculture, applied and reasoning arithmetic, 
and Spanish language (composition and letter-writing). 


SECOND YEAR: Agronomy and farming machines, entomology 
and apiculture, general chemistry, elementary algebra, rural hygiene, 
and first-aid instruction. 


THIRD YEAR: Crops (first course), zootechnics, animal anatomy, 
agricultural chemistry, geometry and rectilinear trigonometry. 


FOURTH YEAR: Crops (second course), veterinary science, agri- 
cultural accounting and rural management, and physics and mechanics. 


FIFTH YEAR: Dairy farming, land surveying and rural construc- 
tion, microbiology and plant pathology, and rural industries. 


Courses are both practical and theoretical, with a large part of 
the time devoted to field work. Part of the cost of maintenance and 
operation of the school is met with returns obtained from the sale of 
crops raised on the school farms. 

The enrollment of the National School of Agriculture during the 
last five years has reached 347, distributed as follows: 1936-1937, 58; 
1937-1938, 63; 1938-1939, 80; 1939-1940, 76; and 1940-1941, 70. 

The amount of field work done by students in one year covered 
a total of 31,171 hours, or an average of 411 hours per pupil, covering 
the following activities: (a) gardening, 6,314 hours; (b) corn raising 
and related activities, 6,461 hours; (c) caring for pasture grass (for- 
age), 4,150 hours; (d) hog raising, 1,204 hours; and (e) coffee plant- 
ing, 1,540. A great deal of work is done in fruit tree planting. Each 
of these activities subdivides into a large number of jobs and projects. 

This school has made rapid progress in the past two or three 
years as it has endeavored to enlarge the scope of its activities in 
favor of national agriculture. The school plant is being improved with 
a new concrete building for dormitories, better laboratory facilities, 
and more tools and machinery. The school is trying to be of prac- 
tical value to the farmers of the land. Various kinds of pasture grass 
and foodstuff plants are being experimented upon in order to increase 
their quality and use to farmers. Similar experiments are carried on 
to improve animal breeding and dairy products. 


Trends in Specialized and Technical Education 


Specialized and technical education in Guatemala is entirely a gov- 
ernment affair, considered a part of the educational system but limited 
to young men and women over 14 years of age who as a general rule 
have completed the six-year elementary education and who, in the 
case of the fine arts, show special interest and ability as revealed by an 
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entrance examination. There are 12 schools distributed as follows: 
two commercial schools, five arts and crafts schools, one school of fine 
arts, one school of music and oratory, one school of languages, one 
school of gymnastics, and one school of agriculture. More schools of 
the first two and the last types are needed in different parts of the 
country, in order that they will be more accessible to a larger part of 
the population. 

The average enrollment of the special and technical schools during 
the past five years has been about 3,000, or about three times that in 
either the secondary schools or the normal schools. All the schools 
except the schools of agriculture and arts and crafts are coeducational. 

Instruction is in charge of highly prepared individuals who have 
done specialized work in the subject they teach. Instruction is not 
free. 

The demand for commercial education has almost doubled in the 
last year or two in Guatemala, which has been nearly totally agricul- 
tural in the past but is beginning to promote its national industries and 
to increase its foreign trade in the search of an outlet for its goods. 

Arts and crafts education facilities, though limited in scope and 
location, are gradually but firmly creating a new type of skillful artisan 
who is finding his proper place in society as an essential element of 
production. Manual work is no longer considered a disgrace but is 
looked upon as an honest, desirable means of earning a living. 

Fine arts education is something that appeals to the Guatemalans 
as an essential factor in their intellectual and spiritual life, and there 
is a well-defined trend to make it an attainment of all the people 
rather than the exclusive province of a minority. For those who 
cannot profit by actively participating in creative work, there is the 
opportunity to learn, to listen, and to enjoy performances. 

The increasing interest in foreign languages, especially English, 
is another indication of the desire of the Guatemalans to enlarge their 
sphere of activity in foreign relations. This interest has been further 
strengthened by a favorable attitude toward listening to foreign broad- 
casts, particularly from the United States. 

Physical education, which had slowed down for a while after its 
initial impetus some years ago, is again coming to the front with great- 
er enthusiasm. At present it is closely interrelated with military in- 
struction and training. In the reorganization of the system some 
months ago the most important division in the Ministry of Public 
Education has been named the Bureau of General Inspection and 
Physical Education, a move which can be taken as undeniable indication 
of the paramount place physical education holds in the national school 
system. But, while this is the situation, the School of Gymnastics, sup- 
posed to be the agency for providing physical education teachers, has 
an enrollment of only 82 students, which is by no means enough to 
meet the needs in all the schools of the nation. 

The School of Agriculture, occupying a ground space of 275 
acres, is in charge of a well-trained staff of technicians, and represents 
one of the most serious and worth-while experiments in Guatemalan 
education. Its work cannot be appreciated in full yet, but thus far 
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there are definite indications of excellent work being done to promote 
national agriculture and to prepare a new generation of individuals who 
are well trained in scientific and experimental agriculture. 

It would be advantageous to the school system to have teachers 
of agriculture prepared in the School of Agriculture in order that 
this subject be taught in the elementary schools on the same footing 
as the other so-called general subjects of physical education, singing, etc. 


Related Educational Agencies, Activities, and Problems 


The same educational system that controls regular instruction 
throughout the nation provides the agencies and functionaries for the 
development and control of activities both in and out of school. Ac- 
tivities in the school are called curricular and those outside of the 
school, extracurricular. To the former belong school gymnastics, in- 
door school sports, manual activities, and aesthetic work; to the latter, 
the libraries, museums, publications, public shows, and such school ac- 
tivities as exhibitions, interscholastic sports, and physical education 
in general. 

There is a cultural purpose in every activity from which both the 
public and the individual may profit. The state acts as the great 
promoter and the school system as one of the main arteries through 
which to reach the people in an attempt to keep alive the increased 
trend toward popular culture. The first type of activities finds ex- 
pression through the regular programs of studies as outlined and 
enforced by the Secretary of Public Education and his administrative 
and teaching personnel. The teachers who have specialized in the 
fields of music, physical education, and drawing do a large share of 
the work. They are held responsible to the Secretary of Public Edu- 
cation, and their work is inspected by the director of the school and in- 
spectors from the central office. This inspection is more frequent in 
the schools of the capital. 


Libraries.—The library as an agency of in-service training for 
the teacher, as a cooperating factor in the cultural growth and 
worthy use of leisure time for the child, and as a means for public 
recreation and enjoyment is finding a place in Guatemalan life, not 
as fast as it should but on a firm and fairly accepted basis. This move- 
ment is comparatively recent. It is true that there has for many years 
becn a national library at the capital which is open to the public, but 
this library has been largely composed of books which are invaluable 
for historical purposes and investigation work and are inappropriate 
for the average reader. In the same way, the few municipal libraries 
throughout the country have been slow in growing and keeping up to 
date in reading material. Reasons of economy and lack of well-trained 
personnel may account for this situaticn, 

In past years some measures have been adopted to improve li- 
brary conditions. In 1933, there were in the country 57 libraries 
classified as such by the school authorities. Of this number, 35 were 
national, cight municipal, seven school, and seven private libraries.'% 


1% Memoria de Instruccién Piblica, 1933-1934. 
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In 1937-1938, the classification was given as 37 national and 12 school 
libraries, or a total of 49 in all. This year, 1940-1941, the total additions 
to these libraries consisted of 1,051 leading works, 529 of general liter- 
ature, and 20,827 of periodicals and magazines, and the number of 
readers amounted to 144,864 persons.!4 

The National Library is by far the largest institution of its type 
in the country. The average number of readers each month in 1939 
was 3,322. Fiom 70 to 80 per cent of the readers were interested in 
scientific and leading works, 8 to 10 per cent in fiction, and 10 to 16 
per cent in periodicals and magazines. These figures no doubt reveal 
the selective character of this institution, which is intended largely 
for investigation and reference work of scholars and students from 
the university and secondary level schools. 

There is also in the capital the Biblioteca del Maestro (Teacher’s 
Library), founded in 1934 and intended primarily for teachers but 
open to the public as well. Four years ago, it contained 2,591 volumes 
and 89 collections of national and foreign magazines. Lately, the 
number has been increasing steadily. 

School authorities are striving to increase library facilities at least 
in the capital towns of the departamentos, some of the libraries being 
supported by the national government, others by the municipes, and 
still others as private concerns, In addition, schools themselves are 
contributing their share by establishing bookshelves and providing 
reference books and material. The National Library has _ provided 
technical service to departmental libraries in matters of library 
techniques, suggestive material, appropriate equipment, and other im- 
portant related phases. 

The time is approaching when the library as an essential agent 
for child education will be in the front line of the Guatemala school 
system. This prediction is based on the fact that Guatemala is react- 
ing favorably to modern methods, the one-text instruction is giving 
way to other sources of information, and the child himself is becoming 
more and more the center of instruction rather than the teacher. 

As the library facilities increase in number and scope, there will be 
a need for regular classes to prepare librarians for the schools. Until 
this need is met, and the people come to realize the value of reading 
as a tool and as an enjoyment, the development of a library program 
will be fundamentally handicapped. A librarian is no longer one 
who gives out books. That work is set aside for the clerk. The 
modern librarian is a college man or woman who can advise and who 
is interested in children and books. His success depends on his ability 
to win persons, old and young, over to become habitual readers. Such 
a person has a definite and essential place in the school curriculum 
and the cultural life of the community. 


Museums.—There are three well-known museums available for 
extracurricular work. They are the Archaeological Museum, the Museum 
of History and Fine Arts, and the Colonial Museum, The first two 
are located at the capital and the other at Antigua Guatemala. There 


14 Ibid., 1937-1938, p. 83. 
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are other institutions of the kind in various parts of the Republic, but 
their use by students is more incidental and restricted to special oc- 
casions. These museums are sources of historic interest to children and 
grown people, and contain excellent antiques and relics of early Indian 
history and culture. 

The Archeological Museum, established in 1931, constitutes one of 
the centers of interest of the nation so that both insiders and out- 
siders may know more about the culture and civilization of the aboriginal 
races of Guatemala and Central America. For children it represents a 
splendid opportunity to supplement classroom work in history and to 
develop a scientific curiosity in the historic past of the country. The 
museum keeps in touch with similar institutions abroad and has ren- 
dered service to many scientific organizations in America and Europe. 
The present Secretary of Public Education, a man who is one of the 
educational leaders of the country and whose ideas in education have 
for more than a decade shaped the school system of the nation, has 
been one of its most enthusiastic supporters. 

The Museum of History and Fine Arts is another institution 
which contributes to the cultural development of youth. It was 
founded in 1935 and has ever since been committed to the work of 
bringing under one roof very valuable historical material of colonial 
art and history. At present the museum consists of five salas (halls), 
each one devoted to a particular phase of art and history. The Colonial 
Painting and Art Hall contains abundant material of religious paintings, 
sculpture, and artistic vases. Independence Hall exhibits the portraits 
of national heroes, and a reproduction of the leading events worthy of 
remembrance. Justo Rufino Barrios Hall is noted for its collection of 
historic relics and objects which give a personal touch to the lives and 
deeds of Guatemalan and Central American rulers. The Jorge Ubico 
Hall, named after the present-day President of the country, contains 
fine artistic workmanship in carved wood objects and colonial furniture, 
in addition to select work in pictorial art, 

Another museum of historic value is the Colonial Museum at 
Antigua Guatemala, installed in the former quarters of the University 
of San Carlos de Borromeo. This museum, because of its location in 
the center of the old capital of the nation, at Antigua Guatemala, has a 
double attraction for the visitor and the historic investigator. In one 
year it was visited by nearly 8,000 persons, many of whom were tourists. 

Other centers of scientific and historic value are the zoological 
park, the botanical park, laboratories, and experimental stations. The 
botanical park has been growing steadily in importance. By the end 
of 1939 it had 1,096 species of tropical plants and was frequently vis- 
ited by teachers and pupils from the secondary and university schools, 
and many visitors from abroad. Lectures, demonstrations, and much 
informational material were provided to classes in botany of any 
level all the way from the elementary to the university schools. Such 
an excellent contribution to enrich and supplement the regular class- 
room instruction in the government schools has made the botanical park 
a valuable factor in the education of the youth. 


Other school activities—In connection with publication work, the 
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government owns a printing press, known as the Tipografia Nacional, 
which prints all the official literature and related material published 
by the various departments and divisions of the government. Text- 
books, literary works, and educational magazines for the schools are 
published on this printing press. 

Singing has always been a popular activity among school children 
and the hobby of many people in Spanish American countries. It is 
something that, if not learned in the school, is “picked up” on the 
streets. Choral singing has been developed to such an extent in the 
schools of the capital that today there are many glee clubs functioning. 
At a single time last year, 5,000 children gathered at the Campo de 
Marte (Mars Field), the meeting place for public festivals, to sing 
the national anthem and other patriotic songs. The occasion was 
described as imposing,!° a fine example of what the Guatemalan school 
is doing in civic education. 

Another no less important activity widely practiced among the 
Spanish American countries is the naming of the schools for national 
heroes, educators, and the sister republics, and holding commemorative 
programs celebrating anniversaries and dates of historic national 
significance. Special programs, carefully planned and executed, con- 
stitute the keynote of such commemorations, for which there is pride 
and a sincere desire for perfection. These activities are open to the 
public and are attended by government officials and well-known in- 
dividuals. A detail frequently common in these festivals is the pres- 
ence of some representative of a nation in whose honor the school is 
named. He is generally expected to say a few words and sometimes 
takes the occasion to award medals to the best students or to perform 
some other kind of demonstration which is indicative of the cultural 
interest and friendship between the two nations. Spanish Americans 
value these acts very highly and attach to them great formality and 
importance. 

Another activity which is becoming popular in the Guatemalan 
schools is that of interscholastic correspondence and exchange between 
the Guatemalan children and those from other American countries. 
Last year there was a marked increase in this work with Argentina, 
the United States, and Colombia. School authorities have come to 
realize the great value of such activity as a means of establishing 
interrelations of cultural friendship and understanding between nations. 
To the Guatemalan child it means a new world of fascinating ex- 
perience rich in adventure and knowledge of other lands of which he 
has had glimpses of reality through his formal schooling. 

A further major activity of the school program is child protection. 
Students are not only examined physically by the Bureau of School 
Hygiene, attached to the Department of Public Health, but preventive 
measures are taken to safeguard their well-being, Last year, 1,040 
liters of cod liver oil were distributed to undernourished children in 
the schools of the capital, and attempts are being made to extend this 
service to other children in the provinces. 

Other activities common in the schools of the land, and of late 


% [bid., 1939-1940. p. 170. 
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greatly emphasized, are literary contests, conferences, exhibitions, 
school movies, and public recognition of pupil accomplishment. Be- 
cause of the favorable conditions of better supervision and nearness 
to the central areas, the schools of the capital have been served better, 
while in those of the departamentos the work has been left to lay persons 
who, notwithstanding their good intention, lack in many instances the 
skill and knowledge necessary in dealing with school matters. The 
situation may be termed worse in the rural schools where the popula- 
tion is almost entirely composed of indigenous people many of whom 
assume an attitude of indifference toward the school work. 


Significance of related activities—To the people and the school 
children of the capital more than to anyone else, these various centers 
of sciences and arts constitute a select cultural world in which to co- 
ordinate and supplement the theory in books with the reality of a 
past history and the richness of wealth and possibilitiés of the sur- 
rounding environment. They represent one of the interesting features 
of the Guatemalan educational system. Unfortunately, their cultural 
values are largely limited to persons residing in the capital and 
neighboring communities, while the most of the country hears and 
benefits little from them because of the lack of means of communica- 
tion and transportation that would make the journey to the capital 
easier and less expensive; for the rural children these opportunities 
are still more remote. 

But it should be kept in mind that the organization of these various 
centers of culture as true aids in the popularizing of education is com- 
paratively recent. By and large, better results will be obtained as 
these activities increase and people become more familiar with their 
value in a nation-wide program of education. A significant event took 
place a year ago at the Museum of History and Fine Arts with the 
celebration of an exhibit of old books, pamphlets, and other reading 
material printed in Guatemala during the period from 1660 to 1860. 
It revealed to the people the large amount of valuable material pub- 
lished in the country during two centuries and the part played by 
the printing press in the cultural development of the nation. 











HIGHER EDUCATION 


The National University of Guatemala, reestablished as a unit 
on September 27, 1927, and installed as such four months later, claims 
historic origin in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, when, 
under the name of the University of San Carlos de Borromeo, its 
first classes were started on January 5, 1681. By the legislative de- 
cree of May 5, 1932, the University was further directed to meet 
national needs, a process which is still going on by means of measures 
enacted from time to time. 

At present, the University strives toward a twofold purpose: 
first, to provide adequate instruction in the various professional 
fields of law, medicine, engineering, dentistry, pharmacy, and economic 
sciences; and second, to promote and extend a series of related 
activities having to do with arts, sciences, and letters, and intended 
to benefit a larger group of the population than that regularly at- 
tending classes. 

The organization of the University under one head, similar to 
that in the North American universities, is comparatively recent. The 
tradition has been, here as in most of the Spanish American countries, 
to have a decentralized system of separate faculties, each one a 
unit by itself with its own schools, physical plant, and personnel. 
In many instances these faculties have been located very far from 
one another, perhaps in different cities. Efforts have recently been 
made to bring them together, whenever possible, with a common 
campus, and under the direction of one person. This union has not 
been difficult in Guatemala, where there already is a centralized schoo! 
system. 

Admission to the University of Guatemala is based primarily 
upon completion of the second cycle of the secondary education or 
its equivalent as prescribed by school regulations. Enrollment in 
the first year is generally limited to not more than 50 in each field 
of studies, which is about the capacity of the University. Students 
enrolled pay admission fees, monthly fees, and examination fees. As 
stated in an executive decree, these fees were as follows: six quetzales 
for the admission fee; five quetzales for matriculation fees; two quet- 
zales for examination fee in any subject; 30 quetzales for the final 
general examination in the last year of the course; and five quetzales 
for the final genera] examination for the bachillerato.1 (This last point 
covers the students who complete the second cycle of the secondary 
school.) Considering the subjects in each course, it follows that a 
student pays in fees during his five years a total of 400 quetzales, or 
80 quetzales annually. Each faculty makes a limited number of schol- 
arships and assistantships available through competitive examinations. 

At present the University comprises the following faculties and 
schools: (a) juridical and social] sciences: the School of Law and 
Notary; (b) medical sciences: Schools of Medicine and Surgery, Den- 
tistry and Obstetrics, and Nursing; (c) natural sciences and pharmacy: 


1 Government Decree no. 2104, June 7, 1938. pp. 121-2. 
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School of Pharmacy; (d) engineering: the School of Engineering; and 
(e) economic sciences: the School of Economic Sciences. 


Organization and Administration 


The University of Guatemala has an organization more or less 
common in the other universities of Spanish America. At the head 
of the institution there is a rector or president appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the nation. He presides over the Consejo Universitario, sup- 
posed to be the highest administrative and technical authority within 
the University. This consejo is composed of the rector, the deans of 
the various faculties, a secretary, and a treasurer. For each faculty 
there is a junta directiva (council) of five members, consisting of the 
dean, the secretary, and the three vocales (simple members). This 
junta represents the different schools composing the faculty. Ques- 
tions and problems that originate in the teaching staff go to the 
juntas and from there, if necessary, are taken to the consejo by the 
respective deans. For each member of the consejo, the juntas, and 
the teaching staffs, there is a substitute assigned the very first day 
the permanent appointments are made. Absences and tardinesses are 
carefully checked. By this method of substitutes, slackers in the 
work have been forced to give way to those who are really interested 
and ready to contribute their share conscientiously and consistently 
to the educational task. 

It cannot be said that the University of Guatemala is autonomous 
in its activities and policies. Complete autonomy hardly exists in any 
university which is supported with state funds. The Secretary of 
Public Education, is the highest authority in the educational system 
after the President of the Republic, and the University is part of 
that system. In fact, the President through the Secretary makes al] 
appointments and through decree can annul, amend, or add, at any 
time, any measure that may affect the University either directly or 
indirectly. Then again, the University depends upon an annual budget, 
which fluctuates from 125 to 150 thousand quetzales every year. This 
budget has to receive the approval of the higher authorities before it 
becomes law. In spite of these limitations prescribed by law and 
regulation, there is a good atmosphere of team-work and true pro- 
fessional spirit which accounts for the many activities which are 
carried out in this institution. 


Course of Study 


Students admitted to any of the faculties must have completed 
the first and second cycles of the secondary school requiring a period 
of five years. Since the second cycle is in reality “specially prepara- 
tory” to distinguish it from the first cycle which is preparatory for 
the professions, the reader is referred to the courses outlined in the 
section of this work under the heading of secondary education. 

The five-year curriculum of the School of Law and Notary Work 
includes the following courses: 
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FIRST YEAR: civil law I, penal law I, Roman law, constitutional 
law, and statistics. 


SECOND YEAR: civil law II, penal law II, history of Spanish 
law, administrative law I, and logic. 


THIRD YEAR: penal military law, civil law III, administrative 
law II, penal procedures, legal law, and criminal anthropology. 


FOURTH YEAR: commercial law I, civil law IV, public finances, 
international law, and civil procedures I. 


FIFTH YEAR: commercial law II, philosophy of law, private 
international law, notarial practice, and civil procedure II.? 


The six-year curriculum of the School of Medicine covers: 


FIRST YEAR: descriptive anatomy and dissection I, bacteriology, 
and biological chemistry. 


SECOND YEAR: descriptive anatomy and dissection II, physi- 
ology, and histology. 


THIRD YEAR: medical pathology I, surgical pathology I, sur- 
gical clinic I, topographical anatomy and pathological anatomy, and 
general pathology. 


FOURTH YEAR: medical pathology II, surgical pathology II, 
surgical clinie II, tropical pathology, operative surgery, genito-urinary 
clinic, and radiology. 


FIFTH YEAR: therapeutics and materia medica I, legal medicine, 
toxicology, medical clinic I, gynecological clinic, obstetrics, and oph- 
thalmological clinic. 


SIXTH YEAR: hygiene, medical clinic II, therapeutics and ma- 
teria medica II, psychiatry, pediatrics, immunology, and professional 
ethics and history of medicine.* 


The five-year curriculum of the School of Dentistry contains the 
following subjects: 


FIRST YEAR: descriptive anatomy and dissection I, bacteriology, 
and biological chemistry. 


SECOND YEAR: descriptive anatomy and dissection II, physi- 
ology, and histology. 


THIRD YEAR: oral surgery (face and neck), general pathology, 
local anesthesia and exodontia, dental anatomy, drawing and model- 
ing, dental metallurgy, prosthetic technique I, and operative dentistry 
technique I. 


FOURTH YEAR: materia medica and pharmacology, special 








2 Memoria de Instruccién Piblica, 1939-1940. p. 107. 
% Ibid., pp. 112-13. 
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radiology and physiotherapy, prosthetic dentistry clinic I, oral path- 
ology, prosthetic technique II, and operative dentistry technique II. 


FIFTH YEAR: medical clinic and general anesthesia, general and 
dental hygiene, therapeutic clinic, surgical clinic, prosthetic dentistry 
clinic, orthodontia, ceramics, ethics, dental jurisprudence, and dental 
history. 


The first and second years of the dental course, the preparatory 
course, and general pathology are taken with the medical students. 

The program of studies of the schools of the faculty of natural 
sciences and pharmacy” is divided into five parts, each part correspond- 
ing to a particular field. 

To become a pharmaceutical chemist, five years of studies are 
required besides the preparatory one-year course. The curriculum com- 
prises the following subjects: 


FIRST YEAR: mineral chemistry I, applied physics, physiology, 
pharmaceutical botany, and applied accounting. 


SECOND YEAR: mineral chemistry II, organic chemistry I, 
qualitative analytical chemistry, microscopic botany, vegetal histology, 
legislation, deontology, history of pharmacy, and pharmaceutical zoology. 


THIRD YEAR: chemical pharmacy I, Galenic pharmacy I, organic 
chemistry II, quantitative analytical chemistry, materia medica I, 
parasitology, operative pharmacy I. 


FOURTH YEAR: chemical pharmacy II, Galenic pharmacy II, 
materia medica II, mineralogy and geology, applied biological chemistry, 
hygiene and first-aid, and operative pharmacy II. 


FIFTH YEAR: criminality, hydrology, pharmaceutical technology, 
bromatological analysis, microbiology, applied analyses, and operative 
pharmacy III. 


Operative pharmacy is a practical subject. The first two years 
of it are taken in the University laboratory, and the third in the 
drugstore. The course includes, in applied analyses, the analysis of 
fertilizers, pasture grass, alcohols, textiles, fibers, gunpowder and 
explosives, and other substances. Practical work in botany, zoology, 
materia medica, mineralogy, and hydrology is concerned much with 
the study of flora, fauna, and aggregate inorganic matter in Central 
America. 


The four-year curriculum for chemical engineering includes: 


FIRST YEAR: mathematics II (the first course is given in the 
preparatory year), chemical physics, mineral chemistry I, electro- 
chemistry, and qualitative mineral analysis. 


* Ibid., pp. 113-14, 
***Acuerdo Gubernativo, May 22, 1939." pp. 225-7. 
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SECOND YEAR: mineral chemistry II, organic chemistry f, 
quantitative analysis, chemical technology, and metallurgy. 


THIRD YEAR: organic chemistry II, colloid chemistry, combus- 
tible substances, and industrial analyses. 


FOURTH YEAR: organic synthesis and analysis, geology, hydrol- 
ogy, industrial chemistry, and agricultural chemistry. 


The three-year curriculum for biological chemists includes: 


FIRST YEAR: comparative anatomy, organic chemistry, special 
qualitative chemical analysis, physiological chemistry, and parasitology. 


SECOND YEAR: eytology and pathological anatomy, special 
quantitative chemical analyses, biological chemistry I, coprologia, special 
mycology, and bacteriology. 


THIRD YEAR: urological analysis, hematology, biological chemis- 
try II, hygiene, serum and vaccination. Three years of laboratory prac- 
tice and one of hospital work, four hours daily, are required before 
graduation. 


For agricultural chemist, a three-year curriculum is offered as 
follows: 


FIRST YEAR: mineral chemistry II (first year is taken in the 
preparatory course), organic chemistry I, entomology, mineralogy, and 
analytical qualitative chemistry. 


SECOND YEAR: organic chemistry II, applied physics and me- 
chanics, analytical quantitative chemistry, agricultural chemistry I, 
and mycology, 


THIRD YEAR: agricultural technology, analytical applied chemis- 
try, microbiology, hydrology, geology, and agricultural chemistry 
II. Practice work is done out in the field. 


For the sugar-cane chemist, a three-year curriculum is required. 
It consists of the following subjects: 


FIRST YEAR: mineral chemistry II (first year in the preparatory 
course), organic chemistry I, analytical qualitative chemistry, mi- 
crobiology, hydrology, and geology. 


SECOND YEAR: organic chemistry II, analytical quantitative 
chemistry, microbiology, hydrology, and geology. 


THIRD YEAR: sugar-cane chemistry, industrial technology, an- 
alytical applied chemistry, and agricultural chemistry. Six months of 
practice at some sugar mill are required before graduation. 


The curriculum in the Civil Engineering School of the faculty of 
engineering lasts five years besides the one-year preparatory course. 
The subjects offered in 1940 were as follows: 
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FIRST YEAR: analytic geometry, differential calculus I, special- 
ized chemistry, geology and elements of mineralogy, topography, and 
topographical drawing. 


SECOND YEAR: technical mechanics, differential calculus II, gen- 
eral hydraulics, topometry, geodesy and applied astronomy, and ele- 
ments of machine drawing. 


THIRD YEAR: statistics I, electrotechnia, construction materials, 
sanitary engineering, civil constructions I, and civil construction design. 


FOURTH YEAR: statistics II, mechanical engineering, reinforced 
concrete, civil constructions II, electric engineering, and highways. 


FIFTH YEAR: structural design, estimates and costs of materials, 
aesthetics of constructions, and bridges.® co 

The School of Economic Sciences is of recent creation. Last year, 
the second-year courses were offered, and this year, the third-year 
courses. Since the whole program covers five years, there will be two 
more years yet before the whole first class graduates. The curriculum 
as approved in 19377 is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR: analytical geometry and differential calculus, po- 
litical economy I, and business administration and organization. 


SECOND YEAR: differential and integral calculus, political econ- 
omy II, and economic law I. 


THIRD YEAR: statistics, public finances, and economic law II. 


FOURTH YEAR: business transactions, advanced accounting, and 
business law. 


FIFTH YEAR: mathematical theory of insurance, auditing, and 
banking technique. 


Admission to this school requires the completion of the first cycle 
of the secondary education or the possession of the degree of Expert 
Accountant from one of the government commercial schools. Graduates 
from the Polytechnic Military School, an institution under the Depart- 
ment of War to prepare officers for the army, are admitted without 
further requirements to this school. 


Scope of the Program 


The first question to consider is the number who have the opportu- 
nity of a university education. Data in Table VII represent the enroll- 
ment in the various professional schools, not including students in the 
preparatory courses, during the past four years. 


® Memoria de Instruccién Piblica, 1939-1940. pp. 127-8. 
7“Acuerdo Gubernativo, May 25, 1937.” pp. 145-6. 
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TABLE VII. ENROLLMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GUATEMALA DURING 
THE YEARS 1936-1937 TO 1939-1940 
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| 
Schools | 1936-1937 | 1937-1938 | 1938-1939 | 1939-1940 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Juridical and social sciences.......... 212 214 197 150 
Medicine and SUISETY ...ccccccccscece | 206 | 128 208 | 196 
DE, dusted ahs cadenGhaddmucaiaeeh 29 28 | 42 29 
DS  witccupgersaxivtenbteueenabee 56 64 | 41 49 
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Pharmacy (extension) .........l..--.+.. 0 | 20 | 18 23 
Oe errr 28 37 37 | 40 
SU MN 6 vc arieascaradneurss 0 28 24 56 
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a $$$ — ; a — a 
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The total enrollment in the University each year is more or less 
the same, the large majority being made up of those studying law and 
medicine. Next in order in the major professions are the engineers 
and dentists, Lately there has been a growing interest in commercial 
occupations. The School of Economic Sciences, which was opened in 
1937, is the outcome of that interest, and is significant since it marks 
a new trend in education which began after the World War and which 
indicates a departure from the classical patterns borrowed from Europe 
without much effort to modify them to meet local conditions. 

Each of the schools of the University has its own activities and 
regulations within a given area, all of them leading to common pur- 
poses already indicated. Instruction is no longer entirely theory, as 
it formerly was, but is a combination of modern views and practices, 
supplemented by a fair share of clinical and laboratory work. Ad- 
ministrative authorities have seen to it that laboratory equipment and 
supplies are available to a satisfactory degree. Every year more money 
is put into expensive and select material, for it has been proved that 
in such a way results are obtained which are of far-reaching value, not 
only in the preparation of a better professional class but also in 
providing services which improve prevailing conditions and practices. 
For this reason significant attention is being given to the University 
laboratories. 

In the Faculty of Medical Sciences, there is an anatomical amphi- 
theatre for the classes in descriptive anatomy, topographic anatomy, 
and operative technique. Students devote two hours daily to dissection 
work. Many useful tests are made in the bacteriological and histological 
laboratories, some of them of immediate value in everyday application. 
The dental and the prosthetic clinics are active centers, the services of 
which, as in most of the other government agencies, are not limited 
to the school itself, but reach the people in many useful ways. Schoo. 
children are given attention in the dental clinic and efforts are made 
to include a large number of needy children. Other agencies are the 
biological chemistry laboratory and the general hospital. In addition 
to the work of research and practical services, there are series of con- 
ferences, field trips, contests, and exhibitions sponsored by the school 
as extracurricular activities. 
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The Faculty of Natural Sciences and Pharmacy sponsors a number 
of laboratory centers, such as the legal chemistry laboratory, the bio- 
logical laboratory, and the pharmacy laboratory. The advice, testing 
work, and reports of these laboratories have been helpful to court 
functionaries, intendentes, private citizens, and most of the government 
offices and dependencies. In one single year the biological laboratories 
made 3,762 important tests. The services rendered have provided an- 
other source of income in the University budget. Other activities are 
those having to do with official publications, the school museum, and 
the library. 

What has been said of natural sciences and medical sciences could 
be extended to a lesser degree to the faculties of engineering, economic 
sciences, and juridical and social sciences. In general, it may be said 
that there is a desire to serve and a new spirit to make of the Uni- 
versity an effective force in the social and economic life of the nation, 
particularly in the capital city. This force, howevér, has not de- 
veloped enough to influence larger areas throughout the country, for 
there is no doubt that the University should broaden its scope to provide 
not only formal instruction to 500 or 600 individuals from the capital 
but also educational service to a large part of the nation’s population. 








OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 


Significant trends in each of the divisions of the school system of 
Guatemala have already been mentioned, therefore they will not he 
discussed again here. However, there are certain problems in Gua- 
temalan education that have been presented only partially and, since 
these are important in the development of the educational system, 
they will be given further consideration at this point. 

Illiteracy has been extremely high in the country—comprising 
about 86.82 per cent of the population in 1921. This situation was 
considered so serious by the government that in 1931 steps were taken 
to improve the cultural status of the country in general by restricting 
government jobs and the right to vote to those who were literate. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness of this campaign has been the fact 
that it has lacked continuity and has depended too much on private 
initiative, while the government has showed the best intentions but 
has provided little money for support of a well-planned continuous 
effort. Although illiteracy has been reduced tremendously, it is still 
much too prevalent for the welfare and progress of the country. 

Closely connected with the illiteracy problem is the problem of 
lack of rural school opportunities. The rural population is essentially 
agricultural, most of the land being in the hands of a few while the 
rest of the people work as mere laborers living on a bare subsistence. 
Rural school facilities are in great disproportion to those of the urban 
zone and are, in general, poor and inadequate. Many of the rural 
schools are private schools controlled and supported by plantation own- 
ers, some of whom are rather reluctant to accept, as a social and 
economic asset, any form of education for the masses. Obliged by law 
to support schools, these plantation owners limit their obligation to 
providing minimum facilities. Because of these conditions most of 
the rural schools lack both stability and continuity. School authorities 
have been indifferent to this situation in the past, but, in an effort 
to bring about improvement training is now being given to rural 
teachers in a number of special activities of immediate application 
in the rural areas. Some of these teachers are rural boys who, follow- 
ing a period of teacher training, go back to their respective areas and 
become leaders among their own people. 

Tradition has been a decisive factor in limiting educational op- 
portunities for women in Guatemala, The idea that women should 
receive an education only to prepare themselves as homemakers or as 
elementary school teachers has long prevailed and is still very strong, 
and this idea has led to the practice of keeping instruction non-co- 
educational. Separate schools for boys and girls are found throughout 
the school system except at the university level, where no separation 
of sexes is made because of the few women who ever reach that 
level. This situation increases the cost of the entire educational system, 
as it means a duplicate organization. 

The alarming amount of elimination and retardation found through- 
out the school system is a serious problem. Of the large number of 
children who start in the first grade of the elementary school, only a 
vey small group ever completes the sixth grade, the greatest elimina- 
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tion being from the first to the second grade. It is argued that only 
the exceptionally gifted will be able to go through the whole scale, but 
this is not in keeping with the standards of a democracy. To be true 
to sound principles of education, a school system must start by being 
able to retain in school all those children who seek an education, not 
one year or two, but through the entire curriculum as prescribed by 
the laws of the land. 

Although there is a great deal of inspection in the urban schools 
of Guatemala, there is very little supervision for the improvement of 
instruction. This comes as a result of the high centralization of the 
school system, making it necessary to enforce so many detailed rules 
and regulations concerning administration that there is little time left 
for supervision, then, too, the teacher-training programs lack courses 
in supervision, so that school officials, when they have completed their 
training, have inadequate knowledge of what is expeeted of them in 
this phase of the work. 

While present-day programs of study in the secondary schools are 
more liberal in offerings than they formerly were, they still do not 
possess the flexibility they should have. They contain no electives and 
make no allowances for individual differences. The school day is ex- 
tended until late in the afternoon and classes are held on Saturday, 
with little variation from day to day. The lack of flexibility in the 
program probably accounts for the fact that many students drop out 
of school each year. This situation might be alleviated by the in- 
troduction of a program of guidance, started in the last year of the 
elementary school or in the first year of the secondary school. Under 
such a program students would be in a better position to choose a 
vocation early in their school life and take courses which would pre- 
pare them for that vocation. 

Despite the great effort made in providing building facilities and 
playground space in the schools of Guatemala, there is still a great 
need for more and better school plants, especially in the rural zones. 
At the present time, the government possesses very few school build- 
ings. 

In the past, salaries of teachers have been very low, at times al- 
most negligible, with the result that many young men have looked for 
more promising fields or have made teaching a stepping stone to other 
vocations. This situation has been improved greatly, and there are 
possibilities that it will continue to improve as teaching is given the 
same importance as other professions, 

Though the payment of the teachers in the secondary schools is 
largely done by the class or cdtedra, there is a growing interest in 
full-time instructors. It will be a long time yet before part-time in- 
structors are completely eliminated from the secondary schools, how- 
ever, because many of the present part-time instructors are pro- 
fessionals who have great influence in the community and who work for 
small remuneration since what they prize highly is the prestige they 
get from teaching in the upper schools, and because the present prac- 
tice is to have each subject taught by a person who is a specialist 
in that field. 
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A more stabilized system of school revenue would put the schools 
on a more secure footing. At present the schools are supported by 
specific annual appropriations in the regular national budget or by 
the exaction of duties upon miscellaneous goods and articles, or by 
both means. The former method is used most and is the most 
effective, despite the fact that it is highly subject to many extraneous 
factors which place education under firm government control and 
sometimes make it the victim of party politics. The latter method 
needs revision, for many of the laws providing school funds were 
passed long ago when the school system was small and these taxes 
seemed to be adequate enough to meet local needs. The present or- 
ganization of collecting school taxes is in some cases too complex and 
inefficient. Under the existing system, school taxes go directly to a 
national special fund and from this fund the money for each school 
board is drawn in proportion to enrollment or to other standards. Fre- 
quently the national government is very slow in sending the school 
board its corresponding share. 

The frequency with which so many changes take place in edu- 
cation in Guatemala may be looked upon at times as a sign of unusual 
activity and a constant desire to improve the system, in spite of the 
many problems involved. What the future will be is hard to predict, 
but, as has been indicated already, Guatemala is striving hard to 
gain a place educationally among the other countries of the world. 
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